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Foreword 





HE ORIGINS OF THE FOLKLORE 

of Switzerland are as varied as the people; 

the Celts, the Gauls, the Romans, and the 

Germans, who helped to make this small 
country. Thus, many of the tales and legends told 
around the fire after the day’s work, in the plains or 
in the mountains, are similar to those of surrounding 
countries. Others, however, have been inspired by 
historic events or by local beliefs and superstitions. 
There is hardly a mountain peak, a rock, a cave, a 
river, a lake, or a castle, which does not have its 
legend. 

The Alps have their Old Man of the Mountains 
who protects the chamois, and wanders through the 
forest and the pastures. Woe to those who bring 
down his wrath upon themselves. Terrible are his 
outbursts of anger. Stories of haunted Alps and 
chalets express the fear that the mountains long in- 
spired, The Alps are also peopled by the Bergmann- 
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lein—the little men of the mountains—who care for 
their chamois herds as the farmers care for their 
cows. They reward the good and punish the bad. 
On the farms and in the mountain chalets, dwell the 
familiar dwarfs—Follatons or Servants, in French 
Switzerland, Zwerg in German Switzerland. Some- 
times they are protective and helpful, sometimes 
mischievous and lazy; they are always capricious. A 
jar of milk was the tribute that farmers and herds- 
men were supposed to place for them on the roof of 
the chalet. 

The caves sheltered fairies. They were not 
usually princely fairies with palaces of diamonds, 
but simple folk who were not above marrying herds- 
men and doing the hard work of caring for the cows, 
and keeping the chalet clean, carrying on the duties 
of a mountaineer’s wife. 

A glacier coming down over a fertile pasture, a 
mountain slide destroying a village—these were 
generally due to the vengeance of a fairy, a dwarf, 
or some supernatural being. 

The friendly rivalries between towns and vil- 
lages gave birth to many amusing stories which ridi- 
cule neighboring towns. Such stories as “The Bad 
Joke That Ended Well,” or “Tales of A Foolish 
People” are told in different ways in many parts of 
Switzerland. 

In this collection, Swiss versions of well-known 
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tales have been eliminated as much as possible. A few 
however have been included, as the tale “For Lack 
of a Thread,” similar to the Grimm tale ““The Bean, 
The Straw and the Coal” but combined into a cumu- 
lative story; and “The Bad Old Woman” which has 
many well known versions, one of which is also in 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

The folk tales and legends of Switzerland have 
been collected during the last two centuries while 
the memory of them was still fresh among old peas- 
ants and mountaineers, and while folk still believed 
in the existence of fairies, dwarfs and ghosts. 

Material for some of the folk tales has been 
selected from the works of: 

Helen Guerber 
J. Jegerlehner 
Alfred Ceresole 
Hans Runge 
David Gempler 
Doyen Bridel 

The Periodicals: 

Shweizerisches Archiv Fir Volkskunde 
Genava 
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The Three Sneezes 





EAN-MARIE THE FARMER CLIMBED 
up a tree to cut some wood for his stove. His 
donkey, standing below, closed his eyes and 
went to sleep. 

Just then a stranger on horseback happened to 
pass by. “Heh, there,” cried the stranger, “have you 
ever sawed wood before?” 

“Why, if all the wood I have sawed in my life was 
gathered together it would makea fine forest,” Jean- 
Marie shouted back. 

“One wouldn’t think so,” said the stranger. 

“Why not?” demanded Jean-Marie. 

“Because when you have sawed through that 
branch on which you are sitting, both you and the 
branch will fall to the ground.” 

“Be off with you, stranger,” said Jean-Marie. “TI 
can see that you know nothing about sawing wood.” 

So the stranger went off, and Jean-Marie went on 
sawing. Presently there was a terrible crash, and 
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THE THREE SNEEZES 
both he and the branch fell to the ground. 

Jean-Marie picked himself up, and when he had 
rubbed all his bruises and found that his back was 
not broken, he bethought himself of the stranger’s 
words. “Surely that was a wonderful man,” he 
thought, “for he told me that the branch and I 
would fall to the ground, and so we did. He must 
know the future. I will go after him, and ask him a 
thing or two.” 

So Jean-Marie got on his donkey, and away they 
went after the stranger. Presently they came to a 
turn in the road, and there was the stranger, ambling 
along on his horse as though nothing had happened. 

“Ho, there!” cried Jean-Marie. 

“What is it?” said the stranger, stopping his 
horse. 

“T see that you can read the future, so I want to 
ask you a thing or two.” 

“What makes you think I can read the future?” 

“You said that when I had sawed through the 
branch, both of us would fall to the ground, and 
so we did.” 

“Oh,” said the stranger, smiling, “I see. Well, 
ask me your questions, but I warn you I can only 
answer one of them.” 

“Very well,” said Jean-Marie, “just answer me 
this. When am I going to die?” 

““That’s easy,” said the stranger. “You will die 
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when your donkey has sneezed three times.”” And 
with that he rode away. 

“My donkey never sneezes,” thought Jean- 
Marie, “‘so I shall live a long time.” And he started 
for home feeling very happy. 

Now donkeys are very stubborn, and they al- 
ways do just the very thing they should not. When 
they should walk, they will not budge, and when 
they should keep still they are always walking away. 
So it was not very long before the donkey opened 
his mouth and... 

“‘Aatshoum!” he sneezed, loud and long. 

Jean-Marie was aghast. All his happiness was 
changed to terror. He jumped down and pressed 
both hands against the donkey’s nose to stop the 
next sneeze (for everybody knows one always 
sneezes more than once). When the danger seemed 
past, he resumed his trip, but now he did not dare 
to ride. Instead, he walked beside the donkey so as to 
prevent any more sneezes. 

Presently they came to a freshly plowed field, 
and there Jean-Marie paused to admire the rich 
brown earth. What a fine crop of wheat would 
grow there next summer. Forgetting all about the 
sneezes, he bent down to feel it with his hands, 
0 Ua 

‘‘Aaatshoum!” sneezed the donkey for the sec- 
ond time. 
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THE THREE SNEEZES 

Jean-Marie snatched his hat and put it over the 
donkey’s nose and held it tight. 

“Two sneezes already! Two horrible sneezes!” 
he lamented. “I am only one single sneeze from 
death, one miserable donkey sneeze. Surely I am 
the most unhappy man alive. I am sure that stranger 
must have been the devil. He not only told the 
future, he is making my donkey sneeze. He be- 
witched my donkey!” 

But he was holding the hat too tightly over the 
donkey’s nose, and the donkey, finding he could not 
breathe, reared up and kicked Jean-Marie very 
severely. 

‘Some other remedy must be found,” said Jean- 
Marie. “For if my donkey sneezes again I am a dead 
man. 

Then he had an idea. He picked up two round 
stones and placed them in the donkey’s nostrils, like 
corks in a bottle. “There, just let him try to sneeze 
that out,” he thought. But he had reckoned without 
the contrariness of donkeys. 

“‘Aaaatshoum!”’ 

The stones flew out like bullets from a gun. They 
hit Jean-Marie in the face. 

“Ah! Ah!” said Jean-Marie. “I am dead. Very, 
very dead.” 

And he lay down im the road, for it is not right 
for a dead man to stand up. 
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Green Pea J ohn 





VERY CLEVER MAN WAS GREEN 

Pea John, but lazy too. That’s why he 

. was poor. Too poor to own a farm, he 

rented one; so poor he could not even 

pay the rent. As his landlord was a very miserly 
miller, things were not easy for him. 

One day the landlord, who had not received any 
rent for two or three months, climbed on his 
donkey, and went to see Green Pea John. He was 
very angry. He had had enough of being put off 
every month. This time, he promised himself, he 
would get his money or put his tenants out. As he 
rode along he made up the things he was going to 
say to Green Pea John. He said them aloud to him- 
self with great satisfaction and many gestures. 

Looking down the narrow path bordered with 
willow trees, Green Pea John saw the landlord com- 
ing, and scratched his head. 
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“Wife, wife,” he said. “Here comes the landlord 
to demand his money. He looks furious. He waves 
his arms like a scarecrow in the wind. We must do 
something about it. Wait—I have an idea.” 

On the stove was a pot full of green peas which 
his wife had just cooked for supper. Green Pea John 
put the pot on the floor, and placed the lid on it. 
Just as the miller knocked at the door, he began to 
beat the lid with a piece of wood. At this sight the 
landlord forgot everything he was going to say. 

“What on earth are you doing there, Green Pea 
John?” he asked. “Have you gone crazy?” 

“Crazy? Not I. I am cooking peas.” 

“You're joking.” 

“Not in the least. This isa magic pot. All you have 
to do is beat it, and in no time at all the food in it 
is cooked. My peas must be ready now. Look! 
They are steaming.” 

‘““That’s amazing,” exclaimed the miller. ““That’s 
wonderful, wonderful! Think of the economy! 
Why if [had a pot like that my wife wouldn’t waste 
so much wood. Will you sell it to me?”’ 

“Sell my precious pot? I wouldn’t think of it. 
No. No. No.” 

“Tl pay you well.” 

“Tt is the only pot of its kind in the world. No. 
No.” 


“TI give you one month’s rent free.” 
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“T could never find another like it. No.” 

“T will make you a gift of all the back rent you 
have not paid.” 

“Oh, well—if you insist . . . take it. But it’s be- 
cause you are my friend, not because of the back 
rent.” 

When the miller reached home, the first thing 
he did was to show his wife how the pot worked. 
He put peas in it, and beat it hard. The peas remained 
stone cold. He beat harder, and got very warm him- 
self, but the peas were still cold. His wife laughed, 
and said he had been fooled. 

Fooled? 

He climbed on his donkey and back he went to 
Green Pea John. He galloped faster now, for he 
was much angrier than before. 

Looking down the willow bordered path, Green 
Pea John saw him coming, and well he knew what 
was alniss. 

“We must try something else,” he said to his 
wife, ‘or he will put us out.” 

So Green Pea John filled a bag with chicken’s 
blood and put it under his wife’s bonnet. Then they 
both began to fight and yell so loudly that when the 
miller came in he could not say a word for the noise 
they made. As he stood gawking at them, Green Pea 
John hit his wife a clout on the head that split the 
bag under her bonnet. The chicken blood poured 
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down her face, and she fell to the floor as though © 
dead. 

“‘She’s dead,” cried the horrified miller. ““You’ve 
killed her.” 

“She is indeed dead,” smiled Green Pea John. 
“But that’s nothing. I kill her like that sometimes 
when I get very angry. It makes me feel better.” 

“You are mad! He is mad! Let me out! Let me 
out!”’ 

“Don’t worry,” said Green Pea John. “Just 
watch me.” 

He pulled a whistle out of his pocket and blew 
it three times. His wife opened her eyes. Up she got, 
saying, “Where am I?” 

“See,” explained Green Pea John. “Tt’s my magic 
whistle. A fairy gave it to me. It will make anything 
dead live again: a cow, a donkey, your wife. Very 
practical.” 

“How marvelous! That is really magic. I saw 
your wife, and she was dead. Dead, dead, dead. 
Wouldn’t J be happy with your whistle! My cows, 
my chickens would never die. I would never have 
to buy new ones.” 

“No doubt. No doubt. It’s a useful whistle.” 

‘“‘Now you know, my dear Green Pea John, I 
can still make you a gift of your back rent, and I 
will, if you will let me have that whistle.” 

“Oh, well, here you are then. Every time I have 
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something nice you want it. But I’m a good fellow. 
There’s the whistle. But don’t use it too often.” 

Next day as it happened, the miller had company 
to dinner. Ah, thought he, now is the time to show 
off my whistle. Complaining that the roast was 
burned, he quarrelled with his wife, and hit her over 
the head with the fire poker. Down she fell to the 
' floor dead. Very, very dead. 

Horrified, his guests rose from their seats. “Have 
no fear,” said the miller, smiling. He brought out the 
whistle and blew a mighty blast. Nothing happened. 
He blew and blew until he almost burst. But his 
wife was truly dead, and so she remained for all his 
blowing. 

The miller got on his donkey for the third time, 
and back he galloped to Green Pea John in a fright- 
ful rage. 

Green Pea John was ready for him. He was lying 
on his bed as though dead, while his wife cried be- 
side him. It was very sad. But the miller was too 
angry to have any sympathy. 

“Is he dead?” he screamed as he burst in. ““Well, 
he ought to be! But I want to make sure he’s not 
fooling me this time.” 

He put Green Pea John into a bag and heaved it 
across his donkey’s back like a sack of potatoes. “I 
am going to throw him into the river,” he declared. 

But on his way to the river the miller stopped 
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at the church and went in. Under the circumstances, 
it might be as well to say a prayer, he thought. The 
donkey at the door went to sleep in the sunlight, 
and the bag began to sigh and talk. 

‘Alas, alas, alas,” said the bag. ““They will drown 
me because I don’t want to marry the king’s 
daughter. Alas, alas. They will drown me because 
I don’t want to marry the king’s daughter. Alas, © 
alas, alas.” 

A young man who was passing by stopped and 
listened in amazement. 

‘““What!”’ he said, slapping the bag, “are you tell- 
ing the truth?” 

“Tt is true. It is true. Alas, alas. They will drown 
me because I don’t want to marry the king’s 
daughter. Alas, alas.” 

‘“‘Who ever heard of such a fool! To refuse to 
marry the king’s daughter!” 

“Tt is true, it is true. Alas, alas, alas.” 

“Well, if it’s true, whoever you are, let me take 
your place in the bag. I, for one, won’t mind marry- 
ing the king’s daughter. I'll say ’'ve changed my 
mind.” 

So the young man helped Green Pea John out of 
the bag, and was soon tied into it himself. Green Pea 
John ran home as fast as he could. 

As the miller came back from throwing the bag 
into the river, he went by Green Pea John’s house. 
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There was Green Pea John sitting on his doorstep, 
smoking a pipe. 

The miller rubbed his eyes. 

‘““What new trick are you up to, Green Pea 
John?” he cried. “‘Aren’t you dead and drowned? 
You should be at the bottom of the river, for I 
threw you in with my own hand.” 

“You did. You did. But the water brought me to 
life again, and a frog untied the bag and let me out. 
I am sorry that you didn’t tie a stone to my neck, 
for then I might have sunk deeper. You should have 
seen those beautiful cows browsing at the bottom.” 

“What a lie!” 

“Cows and sheep!” 

“Is this another joke?” 

“Cows, and sheep, and pigs: hundreds of them 
for anyone who can bring them up. But alas, I was 
too light. I couldn’t reach the bottom.” 

The miller didn’t wait to hear any more. He ran 
straight to the river. There he tied a stone around his 
neck, and jumping in, was drowned. 
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The Absent-Minded Farmer 





NCE UPON A TIME THERE WAS 

a farmer and a donkey. The farmer was 

very absent-minded, but his donkey was 

always wide-awake. So it happened that 
when the farmer walked around by himself he got 
into all sorts of trouble, but when he had his donkey 
under him, and the donkey did the walking, every- 
thing usually went very well. 

Usually! But one day, alas, the donkey could not 
help his master. 

They were going across a green meadow. The 
donkey was walking along, pit, pat, pit, pat. Astride 
him rode the farmer, lost in a dream. It must have 
been a beautiful dream for he was very much ab- 
sorbed in it; so absorbed, in fact, that he did not see 
the three robbers who were following him. He did 
not even notice when one of them slipped under 

| him in place of the donkey while the other two went 
off with the uncomplaining animal. 
16 
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THE ABSENT-MINDED FARMER 

It was not until the farmer came to the end of the 
meadow that he awoke, and realized with amaze- 
ment that he was now astride a man. 

“IT don’t understand this at all,” thought the 
farmer. “I must still be dreaming. Perhaps I should 
ask this fellow what he is doing here.” 

He bent over and whispered in the robber’s ear. 
“Tell me, how is it that a moment ago you were a 
donkey, and now you are a man?” 

““Ah!”’ said the robber, “before, I was a man as I 
am now, but I was a bad man. Asa punishment for 
my crimes I was changed into a donkey. But my 
time is up today, and I am a man again, as you can 
see.” 

“Is that so!” said the farmer, mouth agape. “Then 
I can’t keep you, can I? I will give you your liberty.” 

He dismounted and took the saddle and harness 
off the robber. “Good-bye, good-bye. You have 
been a good donkey. Be a good man.” 

It was but a short time after that that the farmer, 
finding he could not possibly get along without a 
donkey, went to the fair—on foot—to purchase one. 
There were many for sale, but the farmer had a good 
eye. Among all the long ears and white bellies, how 
extraordinary—he recognized his own former 
donkey. He walked over to the animal and patted 
it on the back. It was his donkey, with the same 
white patch on its forehead. 
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“Eh! Eh! You rascal,” the farmer whispered dis- 
creetly into the donkey’s ear. “Tell me now, what 
sin did you commit to be so changed a second time? 
But,” added the farmer, “don’t worry, come with 
me. Ill forgive you.” 

He paid for the donkey, and took him home, or 
rather the donkey took him home, pit, pat, pit, pat, 


pit, pat. 








HAPPENED LONG AGO, THE PEO- 
ple of Délémont, in the green, fir-covered Jura 
mountains, found themselves, one day, with 
some money to spare, so they bought an organ 

for their church. 

It was a beautiful organ. The little church could 
hardly hide its pride at hearing all the fine music 
which poured from within it. 

“Have you seen the new organ?” people said. 

“Not yet, but I shall go to Délémont when I have 
my new dress.” 

“Don’t miss it. Don’t miss it!” 

So it was, all over the town and countryside. 

On Sundays, when the church bells mingled their 
voices with the cow bells, everyone came to Dele- 
mont. The church almost burst with people and 
music. 

Of course Urbain, the swineherd of Foradray, 
had heard about the organ too. So one Sunday morn- 
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ing, after seeing that all was well with the pigs, he 
washed his face in the wooden fountain, took his 
Sunday suit from the chest by his straw bed, and 
neat as a townsman, he started for Délémont. There 
was about him, however, a faint smell of pigs. 

Never had he heard anything as beautiful as the 
music which flowed out of the organ. It was not 
the trickle of the little fountain. It was the thunder- 
ing mountain torrents during a storm. Urbain was 
in ecstasy. | 

“It’s wonderful,” he said to his neighbor on the 
church bench. “And does all this music come out 
of that large cupboard on the wall?” 

“Yes, it certainly does.” 

“Wonderful! Wonderful! But how does it 
work?” } 

“Oh, it’s very simple. Inside that cupboard there 
are many boxes. In each box there is a pig. From 
behind, the organist pulls their tails. That makes the 
music. That’s all.” 

Urbain was very thoughtful on the way home. 

‘Since the organ is simply a question of pigs,” he 
said to himself, “I should be able to build one for 
Foradray, and a good one too. My pigs are certainly 
the most beautiful in the country.” 

He was very busy for the next few weeks, mak- 
ing a box as big as his house, with many smaller 
boxes in it. On each little box there was a lid with 
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PIG MUSIC 
a round hole in it for the pig’s tail. When all was 
complete, with pigs, it really made a splendid organ, 
rows of black holes, with pink pigs’ tails twisting 
and untwisting through them like so many earth- 
worms curling out of holes in the ground. 

Urbain was very pleased. The music he made by 
pulling the tails was not exactly like that of the 
organ at Delemont, but it had great success. Now 
it was the people of Délémont who came to Fora- 
dray to see and hear Urbain’s organ. 

And it has not been forgotten. To this day when 
an organ is broken, the country people say, “It is 
the organ of Foradray.” 
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The Bad J oke That Ended Well 





French Switzerland things were going very 
badly. The communal forest was fast becom- 
ing bare of trees and the communal chest bare 
of money. he people found the taxes too high, and 
complained that they got nothing in return. It was 
a sad state of affairs. The Council scratched their 
heads over the council table, and finally came to the 
conclusion that such a desperate situation required a 
desperate remedy. After much discussion a remedy 
was hit upon. Perhaps it was a good one, perhaps 
not, but in any case they actually made a decision, 
and the Council repaired to the village inn to con- 
gratulate themselves over glasses of wine. 
And what was the decision? 
It was this. The next town was as well run as 
this town was poorly run. Surely the Council in that 
next town must be made up of very wise men. Un- 


doubtedly it would be a good thing to ask their 
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advice. They might even be induced to part with 
some of their wisdom. Was not that a good idea? 
The Council thought so. 7 

The next day they departed: the Mayor carry- 
ing an empty bag under his arm, followed by his 
Councilmen and the Clerk. It was hot, and the grass 
bordering the side of the winding road was covered 
with dust, but still, it was a fine day. 

Noon had come by the time the Council entered 
the Town Hall of the next town. The Clerk there 
bade them be seated. 

“Pray, Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, to what good 
fortune do we owe the great honor of your visit?” 
The Mayor cleared his throat and explained. 

“Mr. Clerk, the whole world knows and admires 
the administration of your town. You must indeed 
be wise men. And we have come to seek your 
advice, and beg you to spare us some of your wis- 
dom. We greatly need it. See, I have brought a bag 
for it.” The Mayor here hopefully unfolded the bag. 

The Clerk was rather amazed, but he was also 
quick-witted. The empty bag gave him an idea. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, smiling and rubbing his 
hands together, “we are proud of your request and 
shall do our best to help you. If you will give me 
your bag, it will take but a moment to put the Spirit 
of Wisdom into it.” 

The Clerk ran into the garden behind the Town 
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THE BAD JOKE THAT ENDED WELL 
Hall. Making sure that he was not seen, he managed 
to detach a large wasp’s nest which hung from the 
pear tree. He put it in the bag and carefully tied 
the strings. 

“Mr. Mayor,” he said as he re-entered, “I think 
I have what you want. Here is the Spirit of Wisdom, 
in the bag. Keep it carefully until you reach your 
town. Do not be disturbed if it seems to move, or 
makes humming, buzzing sounds. That will be a 
good sign: a sign that the Spirit is very much alive. 
When you get home go into your Council Room. 
Close the door and all the shutters. Then shake the 
bag and open it. I can assure you, gentlemen, that 
almost at once you will feel the effect.” 

“Mr. Clerk,” said the Mayor, rising from his 
chair, “we thank you from the bottom of our heart.” 

With light feet the Council started home. The 
Mayor tied the bag to his blue umbrella, and car- 
ried it over his shoulder. He was proud to bear this 
precious and historic burden. 

The wasps soon began to stir and buzz inside the 
bag. It was music to the Council’s ears. 

“Hear it?” asked the delighted Mayor. “Ah! 
What a good little Spirit we have here.” 

“Lively as a kitten,” said the President. 

It was late when the Council reached their town. 
Some peasants were already returning from the 
fields, the men balancing their forks and scythes 
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over their shoulders, and the women, in black 
bodices and wide sleeves, carrying the lunch baskets. 

The Mayor and his Council proceeded impor- 
tantly to the Town Hall and the bag was deposited 
upon the council table. The doors and shutters were 
tightly closed. The Council took their seats. 

It was a solemn moment. The Council fully felt 
its importance as they waited in silence for the 
Mayor to untie the bag, which he did, after shaking 
it vigorously two or three times. | 

A low distant murmur, the chant of Wisdom, 
was heard. It grew and grew until it became a furi- 
ous buzzing and the Spirit began to imoculate its 
Wisdom. It was a burning inoculation. 

“T’ve got the Spirit on the nose!” shouted the 
Mayor. “Ouch! On the lips, on the neck too!” 

“T have it on the cheeks!” cried the President. 

“It stung me on the forehead!” said the Vice- 
President. “What a lively Spirit!” 

“Ouch!” yelled the Clerk, “it just came in 
through my chin!” 

“‘And me! Good heavens!” shouted a Council- 
man. “I have it everywhere!” 

Only when the buzzing and the stinging seostlod 
to lessen did the Council, feeling that the Spirit of 
Wisdom had penetrated deeply enough, open the 
shutters. 

What a sight! They hardly knew each other. 
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Their faces were red and swollen beyond recogni- 
tion. And all around the Council Room and over the 
table the Spirit of Wisdom was flying and crawling. 

“Wasps!” yelped the Council. 

“The rascal! It’s a joke!” cried the Mayor. 

‘““We have been cheated,” wept the President. 

But no. They had not been cheated. The neigh- 
boring Clerk would never have believed it, but the 
Spirit of Wisdom bore its fruit. The Council learned 
that to have a well-ordered town, they must count 
only on themselves. When they recovered from 
their pains and swellings (which they hid as best 
they could), they went to work as they had never 
done before. Their town became a model of good 
administration. 
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“HEN I HEAR OF ALL THESE 
people who never have to grind their 
coffee; who never have to weed their 
gardens; who find their kitchens swept 
every morning; whose cows are fatter, and whose 
chickens’ eggs are as big as ducks’ eggs, all because 
they have a servant *, I say I must have one too.” 
Thus spoke Joseph, the farmer, to his wife as he 
was coming home after a hard day’s work. 
“Heavens no, Joseph,” answered his wife, “leave 
the servants where they are. I hear too much about 
their mischief.” : 
“Sull,” thought Joseph, “T’ll see, I'll see.” 
What he did see was Old Mother Favet. He went 
to her lonely gray house by the tall linden tree. 
‘“Mother Favet,”’ he said to the old woman, “you 
know so much about fairies and servants and what 
they have been doing in our village, that you can 


* Familiar dwarf of the French Swiss household. 
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surely tell me where I can get a servant.” 

“Yes, maybe we can manage to help you,” she 
replied. “Here is an egg. It’s a chicken’s egg, as you 
can see. But not a hen’s. No. It’s a rooster’s egg. 
Now, now, don’t interrupt me. Carry this egg for 
three weeks under your arm. Your left arm, mind 
you, not the right one. And out of it there will hatch 
the liveliest servant there ever was.” 

It was not easy for Joseph to keep the egg in his 
armpit for so long a time. He was always afraid of 
breaking it, and this caused him to neglect his work. 
But at the end of three weeks he was well rewarded. 
What a nice little servant came out of the shell! In 
a moment he grew to the size of a full-grown baby, 
which was his grown-up size. A round leather cap, 
a shepherd’s coat, a tail behind: there he was, all 
complete. With a bow, a mocking laugh, and a 
jump, he was out of the window. 

Joseph stood there with his mouth agape. He 
thought he would never see his servant again. But 
almost at once there were some changes to be ob- 
served about the farm. 

The next morning Joseph found that his cows’ 
bells, which hung in the barn under each cow’s 
name, were all mixed up. The big bell of La Bocquet 
hung under Caille’s name; Canari’s was in Jeanne’s 
place, andso on. What a jumble! But that was noth- 
ing. In the stable all the cows had been tied by their 
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tails, two by two, like shoes which are tied by their 
laces to dry over the stove. As there were nineteen 
cows, a bell was tied to the odd cow’s tail. A mis- 
chievous laugh from somewhere behind a beam 
greeted Joseph’s dismay. 

He had never expected this sort of servant. In- 
stead of having less work to do, he now had to undo 
all the mischief on the farm as well as do all the work 
as of old. And everyday there was something new. 

One morning when Joseph’s wife came down to 
prepare breakfast she found Bocquet, the cow, in the 
kitchen, licking the salt box over the stove. Another 
time it was the goat lying in her bed, dressed in her 
wedding dress. The faucet of the large cider barrel 
was turned on and all the cider poured into a lake 
on the cellar floor with drowned mice in the middle 
of it. The windows opened when it was cold, and 
closed when it was warm . . . Joseph and his wife 
were miserable. As he had wanted the servant in 
the first place, his wife blamed him for it all, and 
made terrible scenes. 

“It has gone too far,” thought Joseph at last. 
“There is no peace with the little creature about. I 
will tell him to go away.” 

The servant had chosen an old fallen-down barn 
for his dwelling place. Joseph went to call on him 
there, and looking about presently spied the little 
dwarf astride a high beam. 
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“What is it, Joseph?” said the servant. 

“What is it? I have had enough of you, that’s 
what it is. And I have come to tell you to go, and do 
your mischief in some other place.” 

“You are unfair, Joseph. I was born here. I am 
like your son. You cannot send me away like this.” 

“Yes, I will send you away, unless you stop your 
mischief. Besides, if you won’t be good [ll stop 
bringing you your plate of cream and soup.”’ 

The servant looked quite dejected. He walked 
back and forth on the oak beam. Finally sitting 
down and dangling his feet he said, “Pll be good if 
only you'll put more pieces of bread in my soup, 
and serve it in a pitcher. I like the noise the spoon 
makes in it.” 

“Agreed. We'll see if you can’t be good.” 

So he was—for a while. 

Everything went well on the farm. Somehow the 
chickens laid more eggs, the cows gave more milk. 
The stable was always swept without Joseph’s ever 
touching the broom. The breakfast was always 
ready when he and his wife came down in the morn- 
ing. There was always a neat pile of wood near the 
kitchen stove. How pleasant it all was! 

Joseph beamed. His wife had to admit that he 
had had a good idea, especially in the morning 
when she found the kitchen spotless, and the coffee 
pot smoking on the table. 
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Alas, like all good things it was too soon ended. 
One morning Joseph, who had not had to clean his 
stable for weeks, found it horribly dirty. Taking the 
broom, to dosome sweeping, he found that his hands 
stuck to the handle which had been smeared with 
his best honey. His wife’s dishes became perpetually 
dirty. Although she washed them each night they 
were always dirty again in the morning as though 
someone had feasted there during the night. 

“Well, I expected this,” she said. “Your servant 
is on the rampage again. Take the creature away, 
or I shall be ill.” 

“You are right, wife. I shall give him away.” 

“Give him? You would give him? Why don’t 
you sell him? At least we might get something for 
our troubles. Catch him and sell him.” 

A servant, like a serpent, is caught with a plate 
of fresh milk. Joseph knew this, so he placed the 
milk on the kitchen table, after locking the cat out, 
and lay in wait for the dwarf behind the cupboard 
door. 

Pit, pat, pit, pat, the steps of the servant, light as 
a mouse’s, sounded on the cellar stairs. His bearded, 
mischievous face peered round the open door. He 
looked cautiously about, and seeing no one, he 
walked straight to the milk. Bang! A big jump, and 
Joseph had him by the arm. Without listening to 
his protestations he put a rope round the servant’s 
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neck, and off they went to market. 

The servant pulled in the opposite direction, 
and Joseph needed all his strength to walk a dozen 
paces. | 

““Morbleu,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘one would think that © 
I was pulling an ox instead of a tiny dwarf. There’s 
magic in this!”’ 

He pulled and pulled, and got red and covered 
with perspiration. People stopped, and laughed at 
his struggles. He pretended not to notice until some- 
one said mockingly, “What has happened, Joseph? 
Have you gone out of your mind, pulling like a 
horse on a piece of rope?” 

Joseph stopped in surprise. Sure enough, there 
was nothing behind him but the empty coil of rope 
trailing in the dust. 

Folding up the rope he went straight to Old 
Mother Favet. She was doing her washing in the 
fountain in the middle of her yard, and she smiled 
when she saw him. 

‘Perhaps I can tell you why you have come, 
Joseph,” she said. “You want to get rid of your 
servant.” 

‘“That’s it exactly. Plague on him, he has been a 
nuisance. Either he or we will have to leave the 
farm.” 

“My boy,” said the old woman, rinsing an apron 
in the fountain, “don’t regret your experience. At 
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least you have learned that it is costly to be lazy 
and wish for someone to do your own work.” 

“But can I send him away?” 

“Oh, I think we can. Servants are like cats, you 
know. They are attached to the house they live in, 
not to the master of the house. Where does your 
servant live?” 

“In a rickety old barn.” 

‘“That’s lucky for you, for you will have to tear 
it down. The servant will go too, you can be sure.” 

So Joseph tore down the barn, beam by beam, 
stone by stone. When the ground was bare, a mad 
whistling came from the pile of stones. Joseph saw 
the servant flash through the grass and disappear. 

He never saw him again, and never wished to 
have another. 
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Silly Jean 





EAN WAS A LITTLE BOY WHO, ALAS, 
was not very clever. 
One day his mother said to him, “Jean, I 
want you to take this bag of wheat to the mill 
of Gollion to be ground into flour.” 
“Yes, mother.” 
‘And be well-mannered to the people you meet. 
If someone asks you the way to Cossonay or Morges, 
be sure to answer politely.” 
“Yes, mother.” 
Jean put the bag of wheat into the basket which 
was strapped upon his back, and set off. 
He had not gone far before he met a farmer with 
a goat. [he goat was tied with a rope, but she was 
charging this way and that with such determination 
that the farmer, on the other end of the rope, almost 
fell into the ditch at each turn. He was very angry. 
“Good day,” said Jean politely. “If you are look- 
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ing for the road to Cossonay, it’s to the right, not 
the left, sir.” 

“Vou little rascal,’ roared the farmer, “who 
asked you anything? Get along there!” and he gave 
Jean such a slap that the boy fell into the dust. 

When he got up he ran, crying, back to his 
mother to tell her the story. 

“My boy,” said his mother, “why did you say 
that? You ought to have said, ‘So you are leading 
your goat to the fair’?”’ 

“Thank you, mother.” 

“Now, run along.” 

Jean set off again, glad to have gained a little more 
knowledge. 

Just where he had seen the man with the goat, he 
now met a wedding procession: four carriages full 
of joyous people. Their songs and laughter mingled 
with the sound of the horses’ bells. A band of small 
boys and girls were running beside the carriages to 
catch the candies which were thrown to them. In 
the first carriage the bridegroom sat proudly beside 
his bride. 

“Good day,” yelled Jean cheerfully. “So you’re 
leading your goat to the fair?” 

“You little ruffian! I’ll show you how to respect 
my bride,” growled the bridegroom. He jumped 
from the carriage, and Jean got a spanking instead 
of candy. 
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He ran back to his mother, crying all the way. 

“My poor boy,” said his mother, “why did you 
say that? You ought to have said, ‘So you’re going 
for a promenade.’ ” 

“‘Tsee, mother. I’ll be careful,” and Jean departed 
again. 

This time he got a little farther, but presently he 
came to a farmhouse that was on fire. The farmers 
of the neighborhood had come to help put it ont. 
They were running back and forth with buckets 
of water which they emptied on the flames. 

“Good day,” said Jean politely to the nearest 
farmer. “‘So you're going for a promenade.” 

“You little simpleton,” cried the farmer, “why 
don’t you help us instead of saying silly things?” 
He put down his pail and boxed Jean’s ears so hard 
that the boy burst out crying and ran home to his 
mother. 

“My child,” said his mother, “why did you say 
that? When one sees a fire, one throws water on it.” 

“Oh, I didn’t think of that, mother. Thank you.” 
Jean promised to be careful. The basket was becom- 
ing very heavy, but he set off bravely. 

He now got as far as a beautiful farm which lay 
by the side of the road. A fine pile of manure was 
neatly arranged in the front yard, and a proud 
rooster was crowing on top of it. The kitchen door 
was open and Jean could see the farmer’s wife in- 
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side. She was fanning the fire for she was baking 
pies. Jean took some water from the fountain by 
the door, and rushing into the kitchen, he threw it 
on the fire. “Well done,” he thought. 

The farmer’s wife was too angry to talk. She 
picked up one of the ruined pies and splashed it on 
Jean’s face. Poor Jean, his tears squeezed through 
the dough as he ran home. 

“My boy, my boy,” said his mother, “why did 
you do that? You should have said, ‘So you are 
working?’ ” 

‘Thank you, mother. I will know this time.” 

Again on his way to Gollion Jean passed by the 
farm, but the kitchen door was closed, so he went 
on. Presently he came upon an old tramp who was 
lying, comfortably asleep, under a convenient oak. 

“Good day,” said Jean. The old tramp didn’t 
move. 

“Good day, sir!” yelled Jean. “So you’re work- 
ing hard?”’ 

With two jumps, the old tramp was upon Jean, 
and caught him by the collar. ““You impudent crea- 
ture,” shouted the tramp, beating him on the seat 
of his pants. 

Although he was now far from home, Jean cried 
all the way, until he saw his mother. 

“Really, Jean,” said his mother, “‘a good boy does 
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not say such things. You ought to have said, ‘So you 
are taking a good rest?’ ”’ 

“T think I will know now,” promised Jean. He 
was pleased at having learned so much in one day. 

And this time Jean really arrived at the mill of 
Gollion! But then he had not met anyone on the 
way save a stray dog. He found the miller in the 
midst of a cloud of flour, flying about the room 
from the bags which were being filled. The noise of 
the machinery was deafening, and the perspiration 
on the miller’s forehead had turned to paste from the 
flour dust in the air. 

“Good day, sir,” shouted Jean. “So you’re having 
a good rest?” 

“You lazy boy,” cried the miller furiously, “get 
out of here before I beat you!” and the miller seized 
Jean and gave him a sound thrashing before he had 
time to run away. 

And when his mother saw him coming, crying, 
and without the flour, she knew that he could not 
be trusted to go out into the world, so she kept him 
home. 
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For Lack of a Thread 





HERE WAS ONCE A MOUSE AND 
a coal who went for a walk. 
Across their path they found a stream. 
The mouse thought nothing of it. She 
jumped in, and swam to the other side. But the coal 
dared not go into the water. 

“There,” cried the mouse, throwing over a straw. 
‘“Take this and cross the stream on it.” 

Alas! The coal in midstream set fire to the straw 
and was drowned, saying, “‘Sssssssst!”’ 

At this the mouse began to laugh, and she laughed 
so hard and so long that she burst. 

So she went to the shoemaker, to borrow a needle 
to sew herself up again. 

“T will sew you up,” said the shoemaker, “af you 
will go to the sow and get some thread, for I have 
none.” 

The mouse went to the sow and said, “Give me 
some thread for the shoemaker who will sew me up.” 
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“T will gladly give you some thread,” said the 
sow, “if you will go to the miller and get me some 
bran.” 

The mouse went to the miller and asked, “Will 
you give me some bran for the sow, who will give 
me some thread for the shoemaker, who will sew 
me up?” 

“T will gladly give you some bran,” said the 
miller, “if you will go to the field and get me some 
wheat.” 

The mouse went to the field and asked, “Will 
you give me some wheat for the miller who will 
give me some bran for the sow who will give me 
some thread for the shoemaker who will sew me 
up?” 

“T will gladly give you some wheat,” said the 
field, “if you will go to the ox and get me some 
manure.” 

The mouse went to the ox and asked, “Will you 
give me some manure for the field who will give 
me some wheat for the miller who will give me some 
bran for the sow who will give me some thread for 
the shoemaker who will sew me up?” 

“T will gladly give you some manure,” said the 
ox, “if you will go to the meadow and get me some 
grass.” 

The mouse went to the meadow and asked, “Will 
you give me some grass for the ox who will give me 
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some manure for the field who will give me some 
wheat for the miller who will give me some bran 
for the sow who will give me some thread for the 
shoemaker who will sew me up?”’ 

“T will gladly give you some grass,” said the 
meadow, “if you will go to the river and get me 
some water.” 

The mouse went to the river and asked, “Will 
you give me some water for the meadow who will 
give me some grass for the ox who will give me some 
manure for the field who will give me some wheat 
for the miller who will give me some bran for the 
sow who will give me some thread for the shoe- 
maker who will sew me up?” 

The river said nothing, and asked for nothing, 
and gave the mouse a bucketful. 

The mouse took the water to the meadow who 
gave her an armful of grass. 

She took the grass to the ox who gave her a basket- 
ful of manure. 

She took the manure to the field who gave her a 
sheaf of wheat. 

She took the wheat to the miller who gave her a 
bag of bran. 

She took the bran to the sow who gave her a spool 
of the finest thread, and with this the mouse rushed 
to the shoemaker. But the shoemaker could not sew 
up her belly, for now she was dead. 
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The Wolf and the Fox 





HE WOLF AND THE FOX 
planted potatoes one year. When autumn 
came the potatoes had to be dug up. Early 
one morning the two friends set out for the 
field, each carrying a hoe across his shoulder. 

As the field was far away they took their lunch 
with them in a wicker basket covered with a white 
linen napkin. It consisted of bread, and cheese, 
bacon, honey, and butter. 

When they reached the field they put the basket 
carefully in the shade of a hazel bush to keep cool. 
Then they began to dig. 

Yellow potatoes soon speckled the brown earth 
in long regular rows. The sun climbed higher and 
higher in the sky, darting its hot rays onto the field. 

The Fox suddenly straightened up. He cocked 
his ears. 

““That’s strange.” 

‘““What’s strange?” said the Wolf. 
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“] thought I heard someone call me.” 

“T didn’t hear anything.” 

“T’m sure I heard my name.” 

““Go andsee,” said the Wolf. 

The Fox jumped over the rows of potatoes, and 
ran straight to the hazel bush where the lunch 
basket was hidden. Hastily he gulped down some 
sizeable chunks of bread, bacon, and cheese. Then, 
still licking his chops, he returned to the potato 
patch. 

‘What was it?”’ inquired the Wolf. 

“Only my neighbor. He wanted me to be god- 
father to his first child. But I told him I didn’t have 
much time to spare these days.” 

“You should have gone,” said the Wolf. 

They resumed their work. Half an hour later the 
Fox started, and looked up. 

“Again!” 

“Again what?” said the Wolf. 

“T think someone called me.” 

“T didn’t hear anything.” 

“I’m sure I heard my name.” 

““Go and see,” said the Wolf. 

The Fox, with his thick tail floating behind him, 
ran to the hazel bush and disappeared behind it. 
He ate the rest of the bacon and cheese, took a good 
bite of the bread, and returned to the Wolf. 

“What was it?” asked the Wolf. 
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“Only my brother. He is getting married, and 
wanted me to be best-man. But I said I was too busy 
these days.”’ 

“You should have gone,” said the Wolf. 

They went on digging potatoes. It was hard 
work. The sun grew hotter and hotter. A moment 
later the Fox pricked up his ears. He rested on his 
hoe. 

“Tt’s a joke,” he said. 

““What’s a joke?” asked the Wolf. 

‘This calling me all the time. I think someone 
called me again.” 

“T didn’t hear anything,” said the Wolf. 

“T know I heard my name.” 

“Go and see.” 

Ina few jumps the Fox was behind the hazel bush. 
This time he finished the bread, the honey, and the 
butter and left the basket clean. Feeling delightfully 
well-fed, he walked back to his friend. 

“What was it?” asked the Wolf. 

“Only my sister. She has been married ten years 
today. She wanted me to kill the pig for the feast. 
But as I told her, I have my own things to take care 
of.” 

“You should have gone,” said the Wolf. 

At noon the Wolf suggested that it was time to 
eat. [The work had been hard, and he was tired and 
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When he came to the hazel bush and saw the 
empty basket he flew into a rage. He saw how the 
Fox had cheated him. But the Fox was far away. 

“Good day,” he yelled from the end of the potato 
field. “My neighbor’s aunt is dead and I am going to 
the funeral.” And he disappeared into the forest. 
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Red-Chicken 





T WAS A BRIGHT SPRING MORN- 

ing. Red-Chicken got up, put on his Sunday 

suit with the gold buttons and embroideries, 

and went off to Florimont to collect one hun- 
dred crowns which a farmer owed him. He walked 
with light steps, marking time with his blue umbrel- 
la. 

Upon arriving at the village of La Croix, whom 
should he meet but the Fox, who tipped his hat 
politely. ; 

“Good morning, Red-Chicken. Where are you 
going this bright spring day?” 

“Tam going to Florimont, Mr. Fox, to collect my 
one hundred crowns.” 

“A fine day for walking, Red-Chicken, I think 
Pll go along with you.” 

“Tt’s a long way to Florimont, Mr. Fox. I’m 
afraid you'll get tired.” 
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“Dear me, no, Red-Chicken. I could run all the 
way.” 

So they went on together, conversing pleasantly 
about the weather. But presently the Fox became 
tired, and sitting down on a bank he declared he 
could go no further. 

“It’s my rheumatism,” he said. “I’m sure it’s go- 
ing to rain tomorrow. Go on without me, Red- 
Chicken. I shall sit here and rest.” 

“Mercy no,” said Red-Chicken, “now that you 
have come this far. Jump into my bill. [ll carry 
you. 

So the Fox jumped into Red-Chicken’s bill, and 
Red-Chicken went on, twirling his blue umbrella. 

As he came to the forest of Noirbois, whom 
should he meet but the Wolf, who saluted him with 
his feathered hat. 

“Good morning, Red- Chicken. Where are you 
going this hot spring day?” 

“I am going to F lomo Mr. Wolf, to collect 
my one hundred crowns.’ 

“A fine day for walking, Red-Chicken. I think 
Pl go along with you.” 

“Tt’s a long way to Florimont, Mr. Wolf. I'm 
afraid you'll get tired.” 

“Dear me, no, Red-Chicken. My old legs can 
carry me that far.” 

So they went on together, and chatted about the 
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news of the day. But presently the Wolf became 
tired. He sat down by the roadside with his tail . 
around him, and declared he could go no further. 

“Tt’s that thorn in my paw, Red-Chicken. You 
will have to go on without me.” 

“Mercy no,” said Red-Chicken, “now that you 
have come this far. Jump into my bill. Pll carry 
you.” 

So the Wolf jumped into Red-Chicken’s bill, 
and Red-Chicken went on, humming a little tune 
to himself, and leaning on his blue umbrella. A little 
further on, by the meadow of Boufel, whom should 
he meet but the Pond, who was basking in the sun. 

‘Good morning, Red-Chicken. Where are you 
going this dusty spring day?” 

“IT am going to Florimont, Mr. Pond, to collect 
my one hundred crowns.” 

“A fine day for walking, Red-Chicken. I think 
Pll go along with you.” 

‘“Floriment is still a long way off, Mr. Pond. ’'m 
afraid you'll get tired.” 

“Dear me, no, Red-Chicken. I’ve rested here for 
years: it will do me good to walk.” 

So they went on together, talking of fish and 
frogs. But presently Mr. Pond became tired. He lay 
in the ditch, holding his stomach. 

“Tt’s the fish in me, Red-Chicken. I must have 
swallowed too many. Go on without me.” 
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“Mercy no,” said Red-Chicken, “now that you 

have come this far. Jump into my bill. I'll carry 
ou.” 

4 So the Pond jumped into Red-Chicken’s bill, and 

Red-Chicken went on, dragging his blue umbrella, 

and presently he came to Florimont. 

Now the farmer’s wife was as stingy as her hus- 
band, and when she saw Red-Chicken coming she 
called out to her husband, “Look over there. Red- 
Chicken is coming to collect the money we owe 
him.” 

“T don’t want to pay him,” answered the farmer. 
“T need that money to buy a horse at the fair. What 
shall we do?”’ 

“We must kill him. Let us put him in the chicken- 
house tonight. The hens will peck him to death.” 

So the wicked farmer and his wife were very 
polite to Red-Chicken. They insisted that he stay 
overnight to rest from his trip. 

“We shall go to town tomorrow for your 
money,” said the wife. “I’m sure you will sleep 
most comfortably in our chicken-house.” 

When night came, no sooner had Red-Chicken 
fallen asleep than the hens began to crowd around 
him and savagely peck him. They pecked him on 
the head and the neck, on the back and the legs. 

“By my spurs,” cried Red-Chicken in the dark, 
“‘who is pecking me so? Ho, there, Mr. Fox! Come 
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out and strangle all these feathered people. I want 
some sleep.” 

“Here I come, Red-Chicken. My, what a feast! 
Never in my life have I had so many hens for my 
dinner.” 

What long faces the farmer and his wife pulled 
the next morning when they found their hens lying 
dead all over the chicken-house, and in the middle 
Red-Chicken, very much alive, asking for his 
money! 

“We forgot that today was a holiday, Red- 
Chicken,” said the wife. “We cannot fetch your 
money until tomorrow. Tonight we will let you 
sleep in the stable. I’m sure you will be comfortable 
on the straw. —We shall let the cows loose,” she 
whispered to her husband. “They will pierce him 
with their horns.” 

Nosooner had Red-Chicken fallen asleep the sec- 
ond night than all the cows began to trample him, 
and prod him with their horns as though he were 
a bundle of hay. 

“By my wattle,” cried Red-Chicken, “who is 
piercing me so? Ho, there, Mr. Wolf! Come out 
and kill these horned people. I want some sleep.” 

“Tere I come, Red-Chicken. Let those beware 
who fall under my fangs!” 

And the next morning when the farmer and his 
wife came out to see how Red-Chicken had fared, 
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there were all their fine cows lying on their backs, 
dead as herrings, and in the middle Red-Chicken, 
very much alive, asking for his money. 

“My beautiful cows!” screamed the farmer. 
“My precious cows! —That Red-Chicken must 
_ really be the Devil. Let us pay him quickly, and send 
him away.” 

But the wife was not going to lose the money so 
easily. ““Red-Chicken,” she said artfully, “we for- 
got that today was pig-salting day. We shall have to 
give you your money tomorrow. But tonight you 
will have a really warm place to sleep where you 
will be all by yourself. —We shall put him in the 
bread oven,” she whispered to her husband, “and 
make a fire and roast him.” 

The oven was quite cold when Red-Chicken lay 
down to sleep the third night, but no sooner had he 
fallen asleep than the farmer built a roaring fire 
under it. The flames creaked and leaped, and the 
oven grew so hot that Red-Chicken woke up. 

“By my green feathers,” he cried, “who is roast- 
ing me so? Ho, there, Mr. Pond! Come out and 
choke these noisy flames. I want some sleep.” 

“Here I come, Red-Chicken. Hear them 
whistling with fear!” 

And the next morning when the farmer and his 
wife opened the door, instead of the roasted chicken 
they expected to find, there in the middle of the cold 
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oven was the well-rested Red-Chicken, asking for 
his money. 

“Close your bill! Close your bill! Before another 
misfortune befalls us,” cried the wife, throwing her 
apron over her head. “There are your hundred 
crowns. Now go away.” 
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HEN PRIVATE LA RAMEE HAD 

finished serving in the armies of foreign 

lands he took his way back to his village 

in Switzerland. Over his shoulder he 
carried an extra pair of shoes, and in his pockets the 
money he had earned. Free and happy, with his stick 
he struck the heads from the grasses that grew ace 
the road, singing: 


“Joli Tambour sen revient de la guerre 
Jol Tambour sen revient de la guerre 
Ran, ran, ran pataplan 
Sen revient de la guerre. 


“La fil? du roi s est mise a la fenétre 
La fil? du roi s est mise a la fenétre 
Ran, ran, ran pataplan! 
S’est mise a la fenétre.” 
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In walking through the forest La Ramée saw a 
wolf who was splitting logs. 

“Stop,” said La Ramée, “‘you don’t know how to 
go about it. Let me show you.” 

With one stroke of the ax he split the log in 
a clean straight line. 

“Now, Mr. Wolf, put your paw in the crack 
so that I can pull out the ax.” 

But when La Ramée had pulled out the ax the 
wolf was held fast by the log, while La Ramée went 
on his way singing, with his shoes dangling on his 
back. 

Further on he met a fox who was gazing at some 
cherries high up in a tree. 

“What are you doing there, Mr. Fox?”’ said La 
Rameée. 

“You fool, can’t you see? I am looking at those 
cherries up there. I want some.” 

“Well, wait a minute,” said La Ramée. 

He tied the fox to a long pole, and raised’ him 
high in the air, higher even than the tree. 

‘““That’s fine,” cried the fox. ““Before I could see 
the cherries from below, now I can see them from 
above.” 

“You are welcome,” said La Ramée, and plant- 
ing the stick in the ground he went on his way, 
leaving the fox hanging. 
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Dans sa main droite elle tient une rose 
Dans sa main droite elle tient une rose 
Ran, ran, ran pataplan! 
Elle tient une rose. 


Further on still he came to a town. Everyone 
there seemed excited. No one was at work, and 
in the streets, groups of people were talking in loud 
voices, with many gestures. 

“Ten thousand!” cried a man to La Ramée, “‘ten 
thousand have already gone. Ten thousand! Think 
of it!” 

“Ten thousand what?”’ 

‘“There’s only one more left. He’s going now.” 

“Going where?” 

‘What chance has he, where ten thousand have 
failed?” 

“My good man,” said La Ramee, “yeu are talking 
in riddles. If you don’t instantly explain why you 
and the town are so excited, I shall cut off your ears 
with my big sword.” 

‘Where do you come from, soldier, that you are 
so ignorant? Don’t you know that the king has 
declared that he will marry his daughter to the man 
who can prove he is never afraid? All the young 
men in the town have tried—ten thousand of them— 
but they were all afraid of one thing or another. 
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Why don’t you try, though? A young fearless 
soldier like you: this is your chance.” 

La Rameée ran to the palace. He arrived just in 
time to see the last young man come out. He was 
looking very sad. He certainly was not going to 
marry the king’s daughter. 

“Tell me, my friend,” said La Ramée, “what hap- 
pened to you in there?” 

“The king told me to pull his beard. So I pulled, 
but as I did so he yelled “Booh!’ and that made me 
jump. ‘You won’t marry my daughter,’ he said. 
“You have been afraid.’ ” 

The king received La Ramée from a high throne 
set on top of seven steps. He was a pink-faced king 
with a blue coat, red breeches, white laces, green 
shoes, and a gold crown. He looked like a bunch 
of field flowers. 

“Oh, oh,” said the king, “here comes a brave 
soldier. So you think you are never afraid, young 
fellow. Well, we shall see, we shall see. Pull my 
beard.” 

La Rameée seized the king’s beard and pulled so 
hard that the king quite forgot to say “Booh!” He 
cried “Ouch!” but La Ramée didn’t jump at that. 

“You win this once,” declared the king, “but 
wait: that’s not all. You must spend a day in a lion’s 
cage. The lion will be there too, of course. We'll 
see if you dare to pull his whiskers as you pulled my 
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beard,” and the king rubbed his chin. 

Before entering the lion’s cage La Ramée filled 
his pockets with cookies and candies, and goodies of 
all sorts. He fed these to the lion, who, for a while, 
seemed very contented. 

“Thank you very much, soldier,” he said at last. 
“Your candies are very good. But unfortunately 
they don’t fill my stomach. I must have something 
more substantial. I am afraid I will have to eat you.” 

“Delighted, Mr. Lion,” said La Ramee politely, 
“but let’s have a little game first. It will give you 
more appetite. Let’s play pull-tail. Do you know 
the game?” 

“No, never heard of it. How is it played?” 

“Tl show you. It begins like this.” 

La Ramée pulled the lion’s tail, and made a knot 
with it round one of the bars of the cage. Then, as 
the lion wondered at this strange game, La Ramée 
went and sat quietly on the other side of the cage 
out of his reach. 

When the king saw this he gave up. “It takes 
equal courage to pull a king’s beard and a lion’s tail,” 
he declared. And so, amidst parades, flags, ban- 
quets, speeches, flowers and music, La Ramée and © 
the king’s daughter were married, and were happy 
ever after. 
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EAN, THE FARMER, AND HIS WIFE 
waited many years for their first son. But it was 
worth the waiting. What an extraordinary boy 
he was! He was not more than an hour old 
when, in a fit of temper, he crushed his wooden 
thimble in his bare hands. At the end of the first 
week he could bend a horseshoe as though it were 
a straw. One day, when he was but a year old, he 
saw a donkey that would not drink. Furious, he 
lifted the stubborn animal and dropped it into the 


- fountain. 


Amazed at these feats, his father named him Jean 
the Bear. 

When Jean the Bear was fifteen years old he was 
so strong that he felt he could lift mountains, so 
he said to his mother, “There is no one and nothing 
in our village worthy of my strength. I think I will 
go out into the world and see things.” 

He cut a small tree as thick as his arm for a walk- 
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ing stick, and after almost crushing his parents in a 
tender embrace, he went on his way, twirling the 
tree between his fingers. 

As he had never before left his father’s home in 
the Jura Mountains, the world outside seemed to 
him like a wonderful picture book. He was contin- 
ually enchanted and amazed. | 

On the third day he saw a man who was amus- 
ing himself by throwing stones into a lake. The 
rocks were as big as millstones. What splashes they 
made! 

“That’s a man to my liking,” thought Jean. 
“Look here, friend,”’ he called, ‘‘let’s see who can 
throw a rock the farthest.” 

The man looked at Jean contemptuously. Nev- 
ertheless he nonchalantly lifted a boulder and threw 
it into the middle of the lake which was a mile wide. 

“Really, I thought you were stronger,” said Jean. 
“Now look at me.” 

The boulder he threw did not fall into the lake 
at all. It went clear to the other side, and on land- 
ing buried itself entirely into the ground. Jean 
winked at the man and proposed, “Companion, two 
strong men like us should be able to make a fortune. 
Come with me and let us be friends.” 

The man agreed, so they went on together. 

On their way they met a man who had only one 
arm, or at least only one arm in its proper place. 
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The other arm was strapped to his back. 

‘What happened to you, sir,” asked Jean the 
Bear. “Did you lose your arm in the war?” 

“Lord, no,” answered the man. “It is only that I 
am so strong that I need but one arm at a time. Thus 
I can give the other one a rest.” 

“You are a wonderful fellow. Join us. Three 
strong men like us will conquer the world!” 

So the three were now companions. They went 
on, arm in arm, with Jean the Bear in the middle, 
and the one-armed man first on this side and then 
on that, depending on which arm he carried on 
his back. 

That evening they came to a vast oak forest, a 
real fairy forest. It looked dark and mysterious. 
Moss carpeted the ground, and the trees were as big 
as towers. 

“Tt is the kind of forest in which one meets adven- 
ture,” exclaimed Jean the Bear. “Let’s go through 
ae 

In the middle of the forest was an old castle built 
of grey stones. It was perched on the top of a tall 
rock like a pointed hat atop a giant’s head. The three 
companions climbed up a little path that spiraled 
around the rock. Up and up they went. When they 
arrived at the castle gate they were so high above 
the oak forest that it looked like a cabbage patch. 

As the castle door was open, they went in with- 
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out knocking. ‘There was not a living soul inside. 
In the great Hall stood an enormous table laden with 
the most tempting looking and best smelling dishes 
and wines. It seemed to be waiting for them. So 
they sat down and began to eat. Although all three 
had the appetites of giants, they could not taste all 
the fine foods which lay before them. They did their 
best, however, and then retired to three bedrooms 
to sleep in beds of gold, between sheets of silk and 
laces. 

The next morning they decided to stay for a 
while in this hospitable castle. 

‘This is what we shall do,” declared Jean the 
Bear, who seemed to have become the leader. “Each 
morning one of us will stay here to make the beds, 
sweep the rooms, and cook the meal. The other two 
will go hunting for food, as our provisions will 
otherwise soon come to an end. Today, you, the 
one-armed man, will stay, and the rock-thrower 
and myself will go hunting until lunch time.” 

‘And how will you know when it is time to come 
home?” asked the one-armed man. 

“T was coming to that. There is a bell outside. Go 
and ring it one hour before the meal is ready.” 

So saying, Jean the Bear and the rock-thrower 
climbed down the rock and plunged into the oak 
forest. It was like going down into a cellar, so dark 
and cool was it. Here and there a few bright bars of 
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sunlight pierced the green foliage, and hundreds of 
flies, gnats, and butterflies danced around them. 
Game was plentiful. The two friends saw many 
deer, roebuck, squirrels, who all cleverly dodged 
the arrows. 

“Watch out!” the rock-thrower shouted sud- 
denly. “There is a huge wild boar running this 
way!” 

“We won’t miss that one,” exclaimed Jean the 
Bear. ““Let’s hide behind that tree. When he comes, 
Pll get him.” 

As the boar flashed by, Jean grabbed it by the 
neck as one catches a kitten. After killing it, he hung 
it on a tree and they continued the hunt. 

“IT don’t understand it,” said Jean the Bear sud- 
denly. “Look at the little bars of sunlight.” 

“Well?” 

“Don’t you see how they slant now from west to 
east?” 

“Why, yes. It must be after twelve. I’m sure it is. 
I’m hungry enough.” 

“And we have not heard the bell. What can our 
friend be doing? He must have gone to sleep. Let’s 
pick up our boar and go back.” 

They found the one-armed man sprawled half 
dead on the cellar stairs. They carried him to the 
kitchen and threw water on his face to revive him. 

“OQooooo,” he moaned as he came back to life. 
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“IT was going down to get some wine for the meal 
and I slipped on the stairs. I must have hit my head 
and fainted.” 

“T rather believe that the rascal drank too much 
wine in the cellar and fell on his way up,” said Jean 
to the rock-thrower. “Now we have to prepare our 
meal ourselves.” 

The second morning the one-armed man said that 
he felt better and would go hunting. Jean the Bear 
noticed that he seemed a little afraid to stay. He did 
not say anything however, and they left the rock- 
thrower at the castle. 

As on the previous day, the little bars of sunlight 
swung slowly from east to west and no bell-sound 
came to call the hunters. 

‘“Let’s go back,” said Jean the Bear. “We shall 
probably find our friend in the cellar too.” 

But no, he was not in the cellar. He was on the 
woodpile outside the kitchen door, lying uncon- 
scious. Under the care of Jean the Bear he soon re- 
covered his senses, and explained that he had simply 
gone to get some wood for the stove, and had slipped 
ona log. Although he, like the one-armed man, pro- 
tested that it was only an accident, Jean the Bear 
assured them that he would lock the wine cellar 
when it was again their turn to stay in the castle. 

The third morning he sent them both hunting 
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and prepared to do the housework himself. He had 
barely finished sweeping the kitchen when he heard 
-a knock at the door. Before he could answer, the 
_ door opened, and the bearded face of an old decrepit 
dwarf appeared. 
“What do you want?” asked Jean the Bear, stand- 
ing on the threshold so that the dwarf could not 
enter. 
‘“W on’t you let me in and give mea plate of soup? 
Iam so hungry,” whined the dwarf in a cracked 
voice. He was so old that he trembled all over. 
Jean was kind-hearted, but he did not like the 
look of that dwarf. Something told him that he 
should not let him in. 

“Be off, old fellow,” he ordered. ““There is noth- 
ing for you here.” 

“If you don’t let me in, I shall have to force my 
way in,” and with that the dwarf sprang upon Jean 
the Bear with such fury that Jean fell to the ground. 
The dwarf pounced upon him, trying to brain him 
with a stone he had hidden behind his back. But 
Jean managed to grab the dwarf’s arm in time, and a 
wild struggle began. 

Now they rolled on the ground, like two mad 
dogs; now they faced each other, waiting for the 
other’s move; now they twisted again upon the 
floor. They roared and panted, and insulted each 
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other. Finally Jean the Bear, his clothes all torn and 
dishevelled, succeeded in pinning the dwarf under 
him. 

“Don’t kill me, don’t kill me,” implored the 
dwarf. “Let me go and I shall never trouble you 
again.” 

Jean the Bear was anxious to know where the 
dwarf had come from, so he let him go, and then 
followed him cautiously down the rock. 

Once on the forest floor, the dwarf sped away 
like a deer. To his amazement, Jean saw him vanish 
into the ground between two oak trees. Walking 
over to the place he found the opening of a deep 
well. He wondered how the dwarf could have gone 
down, for there was no ladder and the walls were 
quite smooth. 

“T can’t follow the creature into that hole,” he 
thought. “I will come back with my companions 
and a long rope.” 

He returned to the castle in time to ring the bell, 
and an hour later the one-armed man and the rock- 
thrower appeared, each carrying a roebuck across 
his shoulders. Upon seeing the kitchen clean and 
neat, and the meal smoking on the table, they 
glanced at each other in surprise. 

‘‘Nothing happened this morning?” inquired the 
rock-thrower innocently. 

“Yes, something did happen. I know now why 
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: I found you both half dead when I came back from 


hunting. You were ashamed to have been beaten by 


_adecrepit old dwarf, weren’t you? You, two strong 


men!”’ 
“Oh, do not boast,” growled the one-armed man. 


“Tf I had had time to put on my second arm, the 
_ dwarf would not be alive now.” 


“Anyhow, what became of him?” asked the 


_ rock-thrower. 


“T let him go and followed him. Tomorrow we 


- shall try to find him. He is at the bottom of a deep 
well.” 


The next day the three companions stood around 


| the dwarf’s well and discussed who should go down 
_ first. They cut three twigs of unequal length, one 
| for each to pull. 


The rock-thrower got the smallest one, which 


meant he had to go first. He did not like that so well, 
_ but he made ready to go. One end of the rope was 
_ tied to his body, and his friends let him slowly down 


into the well. Not being very brave, he did not go 


_ far. He soon shouted and tugged at the rope and 
_ asked to be pulled out. He was very pale when he 


reappeared. 
“T couldn’t breathe down there,” he gasped. “It’s 


"hot. It smells bad. Try it if you wish. I tell you, ’m 


through!” 
“Pll go,” said the one-armed man. “It’s my turn, 
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for I got the medium-sized twig. But let me put on 
my second arm.” 

He was let down too. But he did not go very 
much farther than the rock-thrower before losing 
heart, and when he came out he was white with fear. 

““The heat and the smell almost killed me. It’s not 
a well, it’s an oven. No man, unless he be a sorcerer, 
could go down there. I’m through too.” 

Jean the Bear had already tied the rope around 
his body. He ordered the two companions to let 
him down swiftly. “I’m not a sorcerer, but I will 
see the bottom of that well! When I tug three times 
at the rope, pull me up.” 

It was truly hot in the well, so hot that Jean 
almost suffocated. But he stood it, and held his 
breath so as not to be choked by the acrid smell. 
He was lowered deeper and deeper. The only light 
he saw now was the opening above, and it was like 
a pinhole it was so far away. Suddenly a breath of 
fresh air blew upon his cheek. At the same time 
he perceived a faint glow of light below. From there 
on it became cooler and lighter. As he finally felt 
ground under his feet, he saw ahead of him a narrow 

passage leading up to a bright opening. 
What Jean the Bear found beyond that opening 
was stranger than anything he had expected. A» 
great silver castle, with nine towers, and surrounded 
by a moat anda forest of old trees, stood before him. 
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Its walls were so shiny that he could not look on 
them without blinking. Its drawbridge, lowered 
across the moat, was guarded by two lions who stood 
as motionless as if carved in stone. Only their fiery 
eyes showed that they were very much alive. Too 
much alive, thought Jean the Bear. He had never 
before measured his strength with lions, enchanted 
or otherwise, and he hesitated to cross the draw- 
bridge. But his curiosity to see what was in the 
castle was stronger than his prudence. So he swelled 
his chest, lifted up his chin, and marched between 
the two lions, up to the door. They did not so much 
as wink an eye. Jean hammered on the door with 
his fist, but no one answered, so he lifted the heavy 
latch and pushed the door open. 

There was no rich table filled with delicious 
dishes in this castle. Instead, in the middle of an 
immense hall whose windows were as high as a 
church steeple, there stood a little chair. And on 
that chair sat the loveliest maiden Jean had ever 
seen. Her eyes were closed; she seemed asleep. Her 
cheeks were fresh and pink; her hair was blond, like 
ripe wheat. And her eyes, wondered Jean? Like the 
bluets which grow in the wheat field, he thought. 
She wore a green dress embroidered with gold, and 
around her neck a ruff of rare lace. Jean the Bear 
knew instantly that she was a princess. Only kings’ 
daughters are found asleep in out-of-the-way 
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castles. And she was so beautiful! 

He called to her, and as she did not move, he 
gently shook her by the hand. But she did not wake 
up. So, since he could not tell her how beautiful she 
was, he did the next best thing. He kissed her. 

Then he walked to the other end of the Great 
Hall to knock ata huge door. 

“Who’s there?” cried a voice which Jean rec- 
ognized as the dwarf’s. 

“It is I, Jean the Bear, who beat you yesterday.” 

The door flew open and the seven heads of a 
horrible dragon were thrust into Jean’s face. 

“Aha, Jean the Bear,” laughed the dragon with 
its seven mouths, “‘you won’t be so cocky today. 
How I love the smell of fresh meat! Ah, what a 
feast I shall make. Come out with me and fight!” 

“Tam your man, you ugly beast,” answered Jean, 
“for you shall fare no better as a dragon than you 
did as a dwarf.”’ And he followed the monster out- 
side, picking up, on his way, a big sword which hung 
on the wall. 

The battle was terrible. The great castle shook 
from its foundations to its nine towers. But Jean 
the Bear had an advantage from the start: he had 
only one head. The dragon’s seven heads got into 
each other’s way, biting each other ferociously from 
time to time. In one hour Jean had chopped four of 
them off. The dragon, feeling its strength waning, 
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asked its enemy for a short rest to allow it to pick 
up its heads. Jean was about to agree when a cry 
from the castle balcony interrupted him. The 
princess, whom the noise of the battle had awakened 
from the enchanted sleep, begged him not to do so. 
The dragon, she said, would put its heads back on 
their necks, thus finding new strength. 

Jean the Bear heeded her advice. He went on 
twirling his sword, and in no time the three remain- 
ing heads rolled off onto the ground. While a black 
cloud of crows descended to feast on the dragon, 
Jean ran back into the castle to see the princess. He 
was already deeply in love. And he was so strong 
and invincible that the princess was in love too. 

“Ah, valiant knight,” she said, “never, never, 
shall I be able to show you enough gratitude for 
what you have done. You have saved my life. You 
have delivered me from that horrible dragon who 
kidnapped me and brought me here.” 

‘““My only wish now is to risk my life for you, 
beautiful princess,” answered Jean, who showed he 
could talk like a real knight. “But I shall show you 
the way out of the castle, and then I shall escort you 
safely to your father, the king.” 

He led the princess to the bottom of the well 
where he tied the rope around her. Assoonas he had 
tugged three times it tightened, lifting the princess 
up and up. 
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During the long wait at the top of the well, the 
one-armed man and the rock-thrower had passed 
the time by complaining to each other about Jean 
the Bear. The more they talked, the angrier they 
became. ' 

“Did you see the way he treated us because the 
dwarf knocked us down from behind?” said the 
rock-thrower. 

“And did you see how he looked at us because 
we refused to care about what’s in this well?” 
grunted the one-armed man. 

“He thinks he is stronger than we are!” 

‘He thinks he is cleverer!”’ 

“He is conceited!”’ 

““He wants to be the leader!” 

“But we won’t let him!” 

“‘Aha, there he tugs at the rope. One, two, three. 
Yes, that’s his signal. He wants to come up.” 

The two companions pulled on the rope a little 
and were surprised at the light weight. 

“That cannot be Jean the Bear, it’s too light. 
What can it be?” wondered the rock-thrower. 

“Let’s bring it up. Then we shall know.” 

How amazed they were when they saw what was 
dangling at the end of the rope. 

“‘A princess!” exclaimed the rock-thrower. 

“And how beautiful!” remarked the other. 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen,” said the princess, 
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jumping lightly from the curbstone. ““Your com- 
panion saved me from a many-headed dragon and 
is now waiting at the bottom of the well. So let the 
rope down again for him.” 

The men obeyed. When they felt their friend’s 
signal on the rope, they began to bring him up. 

‘“That’s him, to be sure,” growled the rock- 
thrower. ““He’s heavy enough!” 

“Why not let him fall back to the bottom?” whis- 
pered his companion. “We would thus be rid of 
him. Then we could take the princess back to her 
country, and who knows what fortune will come 
to us there!”’ 

‘“That’s what I’ve been thinking.” 

‘Then let’s do it. One, two, three, let go!”” The 
whole rope slid back over the curb and fell into the 
well. j 

Fortunately for Jean the Bear, he was not tied on 
the other end. When his turn came to go up the well 
he had hesitated. He knew that his friends did not 
like him. Wouldn’t they be glad to get rid of him, 
to go away with the princess? To make sure, he 
tied a rock of about his own weight to the rope, and 
signaled that he was ready. The rock went up, up, 
and all of a sudden it fell back and crashed at the 
bottom of the well. 

“T was right,” thought Jean the Bear. 

So far so good, but there was no other way to 
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climb out of the well. He was now a prisoner in the 
castle—with no princess. What a sad plight! 

For many months he lived in the castle. The pro- 
visions in its cellar, the game in the woods around 
it kept him from starving. He was not even entirely 
alone, for the two lions with fiery eyes had become 
his good friends. Wherever he went, they went with 


him. They even slept on the floor on each side of 


his bed. But good company as they were, Jean could 
not help feeling more and more a great longing to 
see the princess. He searched all around the castle 
for a passage of some kind, always coming to high 
smooth walls with never a trace of an opening. 

One day he saw with surprise an old witch creep- 
ing furtively along beside these walls, obviously 
hoping to go unnoticed. Her teeth were as long and 
as crooked as her fingers. And what a nose she had! 
It drooped so low that it almost met her chin, and 
it looked like the handle of a pitcher. Jean the Bear 
ran to ask her about the passage he had been search- 
ing for. 

“Oh, I don’t know at all,” said the old witch. 

“Then how did you come down here?” 

“T don’t know. I know nothing.” 

“You don’t know, you old crooked witch?” Jean 


_ the Bear shook her by her long teeth as one shakes 
_ a prune tree to make the prunes fall. “If you don’t 


tell me, I'll beat you until you cry for mercy!” 
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‘Let me go! Let me go!” shrieked the old witch. 
“T think I remember now. It’s over there, between 
those two trees.” 

Jean drew her by the teeth towards the place. 
There, indeed, he saw a path hidden by thorny 
bushes. 

‘‘Now let me go,” shouted the witch. 

“Not yet. Let’s see first whether it’s the right 
path.” 

It was not. It soon came to the same smooth wall 
and stopped there. 

“You wanted to fool me, you crooked, long- 
nosed witch. Where is the right path?” 

“T don’t know. I know nothing.” 

Jean the Bear shook her again until she yelled like 
a cat whose tail is stepped on. 

“I remember. I remember. Let me go!”’ 

“Where is the path?” 

“Over there, behind the rosebush!”’ 

“Come, we'll see!”’ 

Still pulling her by the teeth, he walked to the 
rosebush. The old witch made a magic sign, and a 
narrow passage opened into the rock. 

“Let me go now. Itis the right path,” she cried. 

““That’s what we'll see.” 

Followed by the two lions, they climbed a dark 
path which wound up through the rock. This time 
it was the right path. After a long climb, Jean the 
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Bear found himself back in the world of men. He 

let go of the old witch, who, grumbling and making 

sure that her teeth were not broken, scuttled back 

_ towards the silver castle. 

Then, flanked by his two fiery-eyed friends, Jean 

_ walked away to the north, where lay the Kingdom 
of the princess. 


What had happened to the princess in the mean- 
_ time? Ah, that is a sad story. 

Upon arriving in her country, the two wicked 
_ men who escorted her decided on a plan. The rock- 
_ thrower would wait in a village inn, while the one- 
armed man would go and announce to the king that 
his daughter was coming. He would tell, of course, 
how he had delivered the princess from the dragon, 
and see about a recompense. 

The plan worked only too well. The old king was 

so delighted to learn that his daughter was safe that 
he took off his slippers and danced a jig in his red 
socks. He believed the one-armed man’s story, the 
credulous old fellow! And as he had promised that 
the man who brought back his daughter would also 
marry her, he called the cheat his son. 
_ “Now, my boy,” he ordered, “‘take the three best 
horses from my stables, and go fetch my daughter. 
Quick!” He clapped his hands together. “Quick!” 

When the one-armed man was brought back 
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with the princess and the rock-thrower, the latter 
naturally lost no time in backing up his accomplice’s 
story. 

“Ah, Your Majesty, no one can imagine how ~ 
terrible was my friend’s fight with that dragon. © 
What a din! It was like an earthquake really. The 
monster’s fifty necks, topped by fifty heads, — 
cracked like fifty whips. I saw it with my own eyes; 
that’s proof enough that it’s true.” 

“Brrr,” said the old king. “It makes my beard © 
shiver.” | 
And did he believe his own daughter’s story of 
the affair? Not at all. “My child,” he said to her, 
“this tale of a third knight does not seem right to 
me. You simply don’t love this one-armed fellow 
and don’t want to marry him. But that’s unimpor- 
tant. My honor is engaged. I have sent my trum- 
peters to trumpet all over my kingdom that you 
would marry the man who would bring you back, 

and marry him you shall.” 

“Twill not!” 

“You will!” 

“T will not!” | 

The princess and her father being equally stub- 
born, they might still be arguing had not the king 
decided to lock her up in a high tower of his palace © 
until she came to her senses. 

“You will stay there until you say ‘T will,’” 
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ordered the old king, shaking his fist. 

And so the princess was still there when Jean the 
Bear arrived with his two lions. She saw him from 
the tower window, and her joy was so great that she 
very nearly famted. At once she called her father. 

The old king, of course, thought that she was 
yielding at last. Holding up his long robe, he 
hurriedly climbed the steep stairs which led to his 

daughter’s room. 

“My child,” he said, “this is well. I am grateful 
that reason has entered your mind.” 

“It’s not that, my father. Look there, through 
the window.” 

“Heaven save us, what’s that man doing with 
those lions? I must order his arrest, or his beasts 
might feed on my subjects!” 

“No, Father, do not fear. That man is the coura- 
-geous knight who killed the dragon, and whom your 
two cheats tried to kill. It is a wonder that he is 
still alive. Ah, but his sword is invincible.” 

_ “My dear, could it be that I have been unjust?” 
‘said the king, humbly. 

_ “Ah, Father, let us not speak of it. But quick. You 
‘must confront these two criminals.” 

_ “What do you mean?” 

_ “The two lions which accompany my knight 
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guarded the entrance to the silver castle where I 
was held. Have the two companions shown to them. 
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If they fail to recognize the men, it will prove that 
they were lying.” 

‘By my crown,” exclaimed the king, “I shall do 
so. If the rascals have lied, I shall have them hung 
from my highest gallows.” 

The old king, however, was saved the trouble. 
When the rock-thrower and the one-armed man 
were brought face to face with Jean the Bear and 
the two lions, they became white with fear. They 
started to flee like two rabbits. In a few jumps the 
lions caught up with them, and gulped them down 
before they could say “Ouch!” 

“Amen,” concluded the king. “Justice is done!” 
and he turned away while Jean the Bear kissed his 
princess. The two were married, and lived happily 
_ ever after, and their children, in later years, played 
happily with the two lions. 
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The Herdsman of Lona 





IGH UP IN THE VALAISIAN 

Alps lies a small mountain lake called 

Lake Lona. Green alpine pastures cov- 

ered with tiny gentians and dwarf rhodo- 
dendrons slope down to this lake, and during the 
warm-season cows come down to drink of its clear 
waters. 

Long ago mountaineers from the surrounding 
villages came every year to the shore of Lake Lona 
to elect the men who would serve them the follow- 
ing year: the 7ajo who took care of the pigs, the 


_ ligneron who saw that wood was brought down to 








the valley, the pdtre-en-chef, or chief herdsman, 


with his helpers, the grand vacher and the petit 
_ vacher, who late in the spring led the cows to the 


high pastures from which the snow had melted. 
Choosing these people was important, for cows, 


pigs, and wood were the mountaineers’ livelihood. 
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That is why there was always much fighting on that 
day on the shores of the blue lake. 

Too often it was not the good and honest men 
who were elected, but those who could talk the 
loudest; and those who promised their voters better 
care for their cows, more milk and butter put to 
their credit than their cows could give. Some of 
these dishonest men were elected year after year, 
and became prosperous. But one, at least, was 
punished. 

It happened this way: Three hunters from the 
little village of Vissoye set out one day to hunt the 
chamois, the quick mountain antelope which lives 
at ease on the rocky summits and the edges of deep 
crevasses where man hardly dares to go. The hunt 
was long, and they found themselves near the shore 
of Lake Lona. As it was noon they decided to stop 
there to eat their hard bread and soft cheese, and 
rest before going on. 

As they came down through the short thick 
grass of the pasture they saw a curious sight. 

A man, covered with a sheepskin, was standing 
by the Navigance, the little river which flows 
down from the lake. In his hand he held a big club 
with which he was beating the water, like a house- 
wife beating eggs, around and around in circles so » 
that the water foamed and bubbled. From time to 
time he would stop and bend down to feel the water 
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with his hand. Then, shaking his head in a discon- 
solate way, he would resume his beating. As the 
hunters watched he continued this extraordinary 
performance: first beating, then feeling, then beat- 
ing again, always looking very unhappy. 

The mountaineers could not guess what he was 
trying to do. They approached softly so as not to 
disturb him, but he heard their steps, and laying 
down his club he turned and stared fixedly at them. 
There was a strange familiarity about his face. 
Where had the hunters seen him before? ; 

Without moving the man stared at them until 
they were quite close. Then he spoke. 

“Yes, you know me,” he said, “for I was Revaz, 
the Herdsman. All my life I succeeded in being 
elected by favoring those who voted for me, and 
robbing those who didn’t of what was due them. 
Last year I died and was then condemned to come 
back here and churn the waters of the Navigance 
until I have made enough butter to repay those 
whom I have robbed.” 

With that he turned back to his work, but the 
three hunters, forgetting all about the chamois, 
took to their heels and fled down the mountainside 
to spread the story far and wide among the villages _ 
of Valais. 

No one has ever seen Revaz, the Herdsman, since 
then. 
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Every year, when the waters of the Navigance 
turn white from flowing through calcareous rocks, 
the mountaineers shake their heads and say, “The 
Herdsman of Lona churns his butter.” 
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A Stubborn Man 





ONG AGO, AS EVERYONE KNOWS, 
the earth was full of fairies, and there were 
as many fairies in Switzerland as anywhere 
else. There were bad ones and good ones, 

but those that lived around the village of Clébes in 
Valais were exceptionally good. They did all man- 
ner of charitable acts. They helped the poor; they 
cured the sick; they guided the herdsmen as the 
cows were led to the high alpine pastures; they 
cleaned the chalets. In short they were the very best 
of fairies. 

They were seldom seen by the villagers, but one 
day a young man named Francois had the good 
fortune to meet one as he was going up to the alpage, 
the high pasture. She was picking blue gentians to 
make a nosegay. She was so lovely that Francois fell 
in love with her on sight. Instantly he asked her to 
marry him. 

The fairy said (for to tell the truth she was not 
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in love) that she could not marry him; that fairies 
are forbidden to marry mortal men. But Francois 
pleaded so insistently and seemed so sincerely in 
love, and was, after all, such a fine-looking herds- 
man, that at length she yielded. Placing her hand 
upon his shoulder, she said, “Francois, I can become 
your wife on one condition: you must never be 
angry with me, and you must never, never say, “You 
areabad fairy.’ ” 

Francois gave his solemn promise. 

So they were married in the church. The tradi- 
tional cow was killed for the feast, and the village 
fiddlers, perched on two empty wine-casks, played 
_ for the dance. It was a gay wedding, and promised 
a happy life. 

And indeed they were to live many happy years 
together. They never quarrelled. They had three 
pretty children. When Francois came home at night 
after a hard day’s work in the field or on the moun- 
tain, he would find his children so well taken care 
of, the wood walls so white, the supper so good, 
and his wife so cheerful, that he felt himself a lucky 
man, as indeed he was. 

But on a certain summer day Francois was called 
to the Alp of Maiens to tend an ailing cow. The sky 
was darkening when he left, and the air was warm 
and heavy. Fearing a storm Francois did not stay 
long at his alp-chalet, but giving his instructions to 
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the patre, he hurried homeward. 

Now fairies have knowledge of the future, and 
possess the secret of avoiding misfortune. In the 
valley Francois’ fairy-wife knew that a terrible hail 
storm was coming. Quickly, with the aid of other 
Alp fairies, her friends and kinsfolk, she harvested 
her wheat. It was still green and flowering, but 
nevertheless they brought it in and stored it in the 
barn with a branch of alder-tree between each sheaf. 

Hardly had this been done when the storm broke. 
It was the worst storm the mountaineers had seen 
for many years. Hailstones as big as apples fell upon 
the valley and devastated the fields. The desolate 
peasants were ruined. Hunger would be their lot 
during the long winter that lay ahead. 

Francois had arrived home just as the storm be- 
gan. When he learned what his wife had done in his 
absence he flew into a violent rage, and brutally 
reproached her. 

‘Who ever harvested green wheat?” he 
screamed. “The hail might have spared some of our 
wheat. Now all of it is lost. It will rot, every bit of 
it. Ah! You are a bad fairy!” 

As the words left his lips there was a sinister noise 
like a snake whistling and thrashing its tail, and his 
wife vanished before his eyes. But this did not abate 
his anger. Leaving his children in tears, he stamped 
out to the barn to examine the wheat. 
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How wonderful! From floor to rafters the barn 
was crammed with the most magnificent wheat, 
_ golden and ripe. The huge heads were bursting, and 
fat hard grains were falling to the floor! Francois - 
had expected to find a mass of green festering wheat. 
How unjust he had been to his wife! 

But Francois was a stupidly stubborn man. “Just 
the same she shouldn’t have done it,”’ he said to him- 
self. 

He went slowly back to the house. All his chil- 
dren were sitting at table, and the dinner was served. 

“Who served the dinner?”’ asked Francois. 

“Mother.” 

‘Where did she go?” 

“We don’t know. She didn’t say. She only said 
that you should apologize for your hard words. 
It is not too late if you do.” 

‘Apologize? No, no. Never!” said the vain and 
_ stubborn Francois. 

He dined alone and slept little that night. He was 
unhappy. Yet he would not say the words that 
would bring back his wife and his happiness. 

The next morning he found his children washed, 
dressed, and combed. Their breakfast was served, 
but his was not. The fairy again was warning him 
to apologize, but Frangois remained stubbornly 
silent. 

Several days later he drove to the miller to have 
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his wheat ground. How the miller’s eyes popped 
when he saw the bags full of beautiful grain. 

‘How can you have such fine wheat, Francois, 
and so much of it, when the whole harvest has been 
destroyed?” he asked. “You are the only man in 
the valley to have any wheat at all.” 

Francois told him what had happened. 

‘‘Now I know that you are a fool,” declared the 
miller; “twice a fool, since you refuse to apologize. 
You don’t deserve to have such a wonderful wife. 
Go home and beg her pardon.” 

Frangois made up his mind then and there. He 
would apologize. The decision made him happy, 
and loading the heavy bags of flour into his cart, he 
drove quickly home. 

Everything was upset in his house. The cat slept 
in the bread chest; the milk pails were black with 
flies; the sink was a mountain of dirty dishes. Only 
the children were still washed and neatly dressed. 

‘‘When your mother comes,” Francois told them, 
“tell her I will apologize now.” 

The next morning he was wakened from sleep 
by a gentle tap on his shoulder. It was his little girl. 

“Mother has come,” she said. “She says she will 
remain if you will kiss the first thing you find be- 
hind the kitchen door.” 

Francois jumped out of bed and ran to the 
kitchen, filled with joy. There was nothing behind 
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the door. He thought it must be a joke. Then he 
heard again that whistling noise which had sounded 
when his wife vanished, and looking down he be- — 
held an ugly snake. It coiled and uncoiled at his 
feet. Then it climbed up around him until its head — 
hung level to his face. 

It swayed right and left waiting for the kiss. But 
Francois’ repulsion was too strong. He grabbed the 
snake and flung it on the floor, where it vanished, 
and instead his wife stood before him. 

“If your love is not stronger than your repul- 
sion,” she said, “‘you do not deserve my pardon. I 
now abandon you, your fortune, and your children. 
You are a proud, vain, and stubborn man,” and 
she vanished forever. 

Francois knew that all was lost, but though his 
grief was great, it was now too late. In the years that 
followed he became poorer and poorer, and in the 
end he and his children were obliged to go from 
farm to farm begging for work or a little food that 
they might keep alive. And the fairy wife was never 
seen again. 
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The Herdsman’s Choice 





HE FISHERMEN OF LAKE LEMAN 

can see, far away to the north, two high 

peaks which rise side by side above the other 
mountains. They are called the Tour d’Ai, 

and the Tour de Maien. 

Like swallows, nesting high on the towers of an 

old castle, fairies made their homes in a cove which 

opened below the summit of the Tour d’Ai. The 

cowherds who were daring enough to climb the 


_tocky peak could sometimes find small scissors, 


thimbles, and bits of silk near this cave: the fairies 
were a busy people. 

The Armaillis * of Ailived on the best terms with 
the fairies, and as long as they did, it was the Golden 
Age for them. 

Every night they placed a pail of fresh milk or 
cream on the roof of their chalet for their friends, 


* The Herdsmen of this part of the Swiss Alps. 
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and in return the fairies helped them with their 
daily chores. Under fairy care the cows were never — 
sick, their milk was rich and plentiful, they never 
wandered away into the mountainside, or fell into 
crevasses. 

Now one of these fairies, the young and beautiful 
Neérine, found one day that she had fallen very 
much in love with a young patre of Ai, Michel. 
Michel was a fine looking patre. His young face was 
browned by the wind of the mountains; his blue 
eyes, accustomed to gaze far away across the plains, 
were clear and proud. In the game of “‘Palet” * he 
was better than anyone else. On the rocky moun- 
tain path his feet was surer than the chamois’. 

But Neérine was not alone in loving Michel; so 
did Judith, the big mountain girl; so did Salomé, 
the timid girl from the valley town. 

Michel had almost made his choice. At the village 
dances he danced first with Salomé. The rhododen- 
drons he picked in his wanderings decorated her 
window. Her name was engraved on his chalet door. 
And Judith was mad with jealousy. 

It was on a chamois hunt that Michel met Nérine. 
Her pink dress floated on the wind, and she walked — 
so lightly that she resembled a little cloud moving. 
over the field of white narcissi. Michel was struck 
dumb at this beautiful apparition. 

*A game played with disks of stone, like quoits. 
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“Happiness to the handsomest Armailli of Ai,” 
said the fairy. 

“Greetings to our gracious fairy,” answered 
Michel, bowing, and saluting with his round cap 
of black leather. 

“Michel, I can make you the happiest man in the 
world, if you so wish,” continued Neérine. “Come 
tonight to the Tour d’ Ai, near the cave.” She smiled, 
and then vanished, leaving Michel amazed and en- 
chanted. 

That night, when the cows had been taken care 
of, Michel put on his new coat of black velvet with 
mother of pearl buttons and red braid, and went up 
to the Tour d’Ai. As he went he sang lustily the 
“‘liauba” the song of the Armaillis. 


* Les armaillis des Colombettes 
De bon matin se sont levés 
Ah! Ab! Ab! Ab! 
Liauba, liauba, porarya! (repeat) 
Les sonnailléres vont les preieres 
Les toutes noires vont les derniéres 
iauba, etc... . 


* This song is the national song of the French Swiss Alps. It 
was said that when the Swiss soldiers in the service of the kings 
of France sang or heard it they became so homesick that many 
of them deserted. The song was actually forbidden in the Swiss 
regiments in France. 
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Neérine was waiting for him. She took him by 
the hand and led him to a little grassy slope. There. 
they sat together. 

“Let us speak of your happiness, Michel,” she 
said. 

“Happiness,” answered Michel, “is to live under 
the protection of our good fairies, and to have fine 
pastures and a beautiful herd of cows.” 

“Is that all?” | 

“No. One must have health.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“One must have friends, too, and a good wife: as 
kind as you, Nérine.” And he thought of Salome. 

‘All this happiness can be yours, Michel.” 

Michel did not answer. He looked about him 
dreamily. The stars were bright and clear above, 
the village lights in the valley below reflections of 
them. Far away Lake Léman gleamed. To the left 
the broken silhouette of the Alps made soft light 
patches on the sky. They looked like a sea whose 
foaming waves had been frozen into immobility. 

It was a calm night. From time to time the sound 
of a cow’s bell came up to them: the only sound that 
broke the silence of the mountains. 

“‘Mine is a beautiful land,” said Michel. 

“T will take you to a more beautiful one. Look.” 

Neérine gave Michel a magic telescope. 

“You will see many beautiful lands through this 
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telescope, Michel,” she said. “Which do you like 
the best?” 

“My own,” Michel answered instantly, after 
peering through the telescope. 

“What makes you love this land so much?” 

“Our beautiful mountains; their grey rocks, their 
clouds, their black fir trees, their green pastures; my 
village; my chalet.” And he thought of Salomé too. 

“Michel, I can make you happier still, if you will 
be mine.” 

So saying, Neérine disappeared in a flash of light 
which blinded the Armailli. 

Back in his chalet the next morning, Michel’s 
mind was not on his work. As he stirred the milk in 
the black cauldron, he thought over his adventure, 
again and again. He was much troubled. 

“Do fairies marry patres sometimes?” he asked 
the chief Armailli. 

“Sometimes, sometimes, my boy,” answered the 
old man, wiping his hand upon the black leather of 
his trousers. ““They took three of our finest patres 
not so long ago. No one has heard of them since. 
No one ever hears again of a man who marries a 
fairy of Ai. I must say too that when a patre so 
vanishes, there is a fairy missing in Aialso.” 

“Where do they take their husbands?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. No one knows. To dream- 
land, perhaps.” The old patre shook his grey head. 
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It was a few days later that Michel met Nerine 
again. He was out hunting as before. A brown 
pheasant flew overhead, and as Michel aimed to 
shoot, the bird suddenly took the form of Neérine. 
She alighted before him. 

“Good day, Michel. I heard you singing, so I 
came.” 

She gave him a hunting horn, and told him to 
blow through it three times whenever he wanted to 
see her. 

From that day on, Michel climbed many times to 
the Tour d’Ai. He enjoyed seeing Neérine come to 
him, always smiling, whenever he blew the horn. 
But his heart was not happy. 

“Come with me to a new homeland,” Nérine 
would often say. 

“T could not live without my mountains,” Michel 
would answer. He was sad at the thought of leav- 
ing all that he loved, even for Nérine. 

Once, to win him, Nérine whisked him away 
with her magic wand toa wonderful cave. The walls 
were hung with tapestries embroidered in gold, 
representing the most beautiful countries in the 
world. Chests of gold coms and diamonds stood 
at one end of the cave. The thick rugs which cov- 
ered the floor were strewn with diamonds as if 
someone had spilled a chest and had not cared to 
pick them up again. They sparkled like stars on a 
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clear summer night. A delicate perfume filled the 
air. : 

Nérine invited Michel to sit at a table on which © 
were the finest meats and fruits. The clearest wines — 
were served. He had never eaten dishes such as 
those which Neérine placed on his golden plate, or 
drunk wines as delicious as those she poured into his 
crystal glass. 

“Who would not be happy here!” she said. 

“There is no true happiness for me without my 
mountains,” answered Michel. 

“Nothing you could wish for will be refused you 
here.” 

But Michel shook his head. 

“No, Neérine. I prefer my flowering pastures to 
your diamonds; my chalet of rough wood to your 
gold rugs and tapestries; the warm smell of milk to 
your strange perfumes. I like my liberty better than 
your riches.” 

Nérine was vexed. “What a proud, stubborn 
boy,” she thought. She swished her wand, and 
Michel found himself transported to a cave in the 
Tour d’Ai. He had to craw] out in the dark, like a 
rabbit out of his hole. | 

But all his indecision was gone. His heart was at 
peace. “Give me my mountains and my cows,” he | 
thought, and his mind wandered down the valley 
to where Salomé lived. 
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Salomé was much grieved these days. Like every- 
one in the valley she had heard of Michel’s adven- 
tures with the fairy. Judith, too, knew of them. She 
was enraged. 

Salomé was not to despair for long, however. At 
the Midsummer Festival, during the dance, Michel 
asked her to marry him. Judith swore revenge. 

Leaving them dancing and laughing, she went 
out, and climbed up to the chalet. Up to the roof, 
she climbed, and there she found the fairies’ pail, 
which she rubbed with gentian roots. 

“There,” she cried, rubbing and rubbing with 
the bitter-tasting root, “what fine milk your fairies 
will have tonight! Sour milk it will be! Will they be 
angry. Ha! Ha! Sour milk!” 

During the night, when the patres were asleep, 
a terrible cry woke them. They ran out, and saw 
that the pail had fallen off the roof, and all the milk 
was spilled. 

‘“What can have happened?”’ they thought, fear- 
ing the worst. The chief Herdsman, who had picked 
up the pail, smelled the odor of gentian roots. 

‘““Woe betide us!” he cried. “Woe betide us. 
Someone has put gentian in the milk. It is the end of 
our happy days!” 

And truly, as the fairies had left Ai forever, the 
Golden Age seemed to have gone too. The cows 
got lost in the mountains; again and again they fell 
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to their death over the steep precipices. Their milk 
was less plentiful. Even the cheese never seemed so 
good. Often the patres sighed with regret when re- 
turning late at night, weary in their heavy sheep- 
skins, froma vain search for their lost cows. ‘““Where 
are the good days of long ago, when our good fairies 
protected us?” they would say. That time was now 
only something to be remembered around the fire, 
after a hard day’s work. 

As for Michel, he married Salomé, and his great 
great grandchildren still tell the story of the beauti- 
ful Nérine. 
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Vaudai 





HE DEVIL HAS MANY NAMES: AS 

many as there are countries in the world, and 

more. In fact it is difficult for nim to re- 

member them all. In some Swiss valleys he 
is called Vaudai, which is the same as Wodan, the 
great Pagan God of Germany, the God of War. It 
is all one to the Devil. 

For many years, for many thousands of years, 
Vaudai had his own way in Switzerland. The 
flowering valleys, the snowy summits, the black fir 
forests and the cool springs: all were his. His com- 
pany of Demons flew about the Alps on black wings, 
like giant bats, doing whatever mischief they 
pleased. 

One day however—this was perhaps fifteen hun- 
dred years ago—a little church was built in the 
broad valley of the Rhone. The place was called 
St. Maurice. 

Now Vaudai did not care for churches. They 
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VAUDAI 
frightened him. So he was much disturbed to see 
a church right in his favorite valley. 

“T can’t allow these humans to pester me with 
their churches,” he grumbled. “Tl have to think 
about this.” 

He soon had much to think about. More churches 
were built in the Swiss valleys. They were like 
poison to Vaudai. He hardly dared to go down into 
the rich lands and he and his host of winged Demons 
were forced to live on the rocky heights of the Alps 
where it was too high to build churches. Up and up 
he retreated until finally he was forced to make his 
home upon the highest peak of all: a peak so high 
that the snow never melts. 

There Vaudai shivered, though he could see, 
thousands of feet below him, the fields in flower and 
the wheat turning gold. 

This peak became named after him. It is called 
the Diablerets, for diable is another of the Devil’s 
names, his French name. 

“If I allow this to go on,” said Vaudai, brooding 
on his high rock, “if I allow this, I am done for. I 
shall put an end to it all.” 

Taking his war-sword in one hand, and the globe, 
symbol of his ancient power, in the other, he 
climbed down the wild mountain. He went to the 
. headwaters of the Rhone, and the waters lifted 
under him in a gigantic wave that carried him down 
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the river like a foaming monster. | 

In his anger he was terrible and majestic. A wind © 
roared before him, and lightning tore across a sky, 
black with stormy clouds. Then raising his voice 
above the torrent’s sound he ordered savagely, 
“River, rise up!” 

The Rhone rese over its shores and rushed to- 
wards the Gap of St. Maurice where the first Chris- 
tian colonists lived. But near the first houses the flood 
waters stopped as though pushed back by an in- 
visible hand. Like a general ordering troops into the 
fray, Vaudai ordered wave after wave to assault the 
town. All in vain. The waves broke before the 
town. St. Maurice and its inhabitants were saved. 

Vaudai knew then that he was defeated. Furious, 
he gathered his army of Demons about him, and 
went back to his snowy summit, renouncing forever 
those beautiful valleys which had once been his.’ 

Sometimes he thinks of his defeat. Then grey 
clouds hide his high peak and a stormy wind blows 
through the valleys, swelling the rivers and uproot- 
ing the trees in the plain. The wind, too, is named 
after Vaudai. It is called the Vaudaire. 
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The F our Towers of Vufflens 





ROUDY GRIMOALD, THE LORD 
of Vufflens, felt old age coming fast upon 
him. He was annoyed, for he had no son, 
and at his death, his beautiful castle and 
rich lands would go to some hated relatives. This 
thought gnawed at his happiness from morning till 
night. He could not get it out of his mind. No longer 
did he enjoy the sight of his great grey castle; no 
longer did he care to stand at the windows of his 
high donjon admiring the clear waters of Lac Leman 
and the blue mountains beyond; no longer could he 
find delight in hunting the wild boar through his 
forests and over his fields. 
He grew so unhappy that he decided to marry 
and then have a son. 
Of course it was easy fora rich lord like Grimoald 
to find a wife, and a young one at that. But alas, as 
for a son, that was another matter. His wife gave 


birth to a daughter. 
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Grimoald, who was a brutal man, was so angry | 
that he swore, and knocked down chairs and banged ~ 
doors all about the castle for two days. Then he - 
shouted to his wife, ““You have cheated me! I mar- 
ried you so that you could give me a son, not a 
daughter. To punish you, I shall kill your daughter. 
Pray that next time it will be a son.” 

All the tears the Lady of Vufflens shed were in 
vain. Grimoald took her daughter away. 

Although he had made his wife believe that he © 
was going to kill the baby, he could not bring him- 
self to do so. Instead, he built a high tower at one 
corner of his castle, and in it he locked the baby 
with a nurse. - 

“She shall remain imprisoned,” he decided, “until 
her mother bears me a son.” 

But to his dismay, and his wife’s despair, a sec- 
ond girl was born. He was furious. Grimoald built 
another tower and locked the second baby in it. 

Thus there were two towers. 

Then a third daughter was born. 

And then there were three towers. 

A fourth daughter was born. 

And then there were four towers. 

“I cannot go on like this,” raged Grimoald: “Be- 
sides, there are only four corners to my castle. No, 
this time I shall kill this wife of mine!” 

When his wife heard these words, she implored 
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him in such touching words that he relented a little. 
He consented to let her live in the fourth tower 
with her youngest daughter. 

‘You will remain there for life,”’ he said, “and to 
everyone you will be dead, for I want to marry 
again. I must havea son.” 

With the help of his loyal servant,. Reynault, 
Grimoald put stones in a coffin, and went through 
a funeral ceremony as though his wife had really 
died. All the neighbors and Grimoald’s vassals 
mourned for the good Lady of Vufflens. 

Years passed. From her tower Grimoald’s wife 
used to watch her husband walking around the 
castle, or riding out on his horse. But she never 
saw another woman with him. Apparently he had 
not taken a second wife. 

And during all these long years, the Lady of 
Vufflens gave all her time to the upbringing of her 
fourth daughter, Blanche. Their imprisonment 
was softened by the friendship of their guardian, 
Reynault. He had become fond of them, and often 
allowed his adopted son, Raymond, and _ his 
daughter, Giselle, to go up into the tower to play 
with Blanche. But he never dared tell the mother 
that in the other three towers lived her three older 
daughters. She still believed they were dead. 

The years passed. Blanche had grown into a 
beautiful maiden. She no longer played and laughed 
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carelessly with Raymond, for they had fallen deeply 
in love. Raymond, enraged at seeing his sweetheart 
imprisoned, planned all kinds of projects for her — 
rescue. He wanted to kill Grimoald, or demolish the © 
tower, or even the whole castle, and flee with 
Blanche. 

“Do net be so impatient, my boy,” chided 
Blanche’s mother, “for you might again bring upon 
us Grimoald’s wrath. Wait. My husband is now 
very old; his heart may soften; some day he may 
allow us to leave our prison.” 

Indeed Grimoald was now very old, very bent 
and very wrinkled. No longer could he ride out. He 
confined himself to short walks around the castle 
grounds, groaning like an old dog. Soon, even these 
walks were too much for his strength. He spent his 
days at the window of his donjon, gazing at the 
green hills and the blue mountains. As he felt death 
draw nearer and nearer, he began to repent of his 
past crimes. More and more his thoughts turned 
towards the four towers in which he had locked his 
wife and daughters. 

One day the Lady of Vufflens heard rapid 
knocks upon her door, and Reynault burst into her 
room. 

“Come,” he said. “Come at once! My master is 
dying, and asks for you.” 

With Blanche at her side, she rushed to 
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Grimoald’s huge bedroom with the coat of arms 
painted on the wall over the bed. She was surprised — 
to see three charming maidens standing nonoGia i 
near the bed. 

‘Approach, my wife,” said Grimoald feebly. T : 
sent for you because I wish to make up for my 
cruelties towards you and our daughters, and ask — 
your pardon before I die. But first, these three 
maidens whom you see—they are none other than ~ 
your three older daughters.” . 

For a long time Grimoald waited while his wife 
and daughters embraced and kissed each other. 
When their emotions were spent, he asked them to 
come near him. Gathering his strength, he said, “I 
have been told what has happened between my 
youngest daughter and Renault’s adopted son. 
Raymond isin reality the child of my eldest brother. 
Let him marry Blanche. I bestow upon him my 
_ nameand my domains. Let him be the Lord of Vuf- 
flens. As to you, my wife, I pray that you may find 
enough happiness for the rest of your life to make 
you forget the sorrow I have brought you. Forgive 
me.” 

With these words anda last sigh, Grimoald passed 
into another world. 

Blanche and Raymond were married, and lived 
a long and happy life in their beautiful castle of 
Vufflens, while Grimoald’s wife married her three 
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other daughters to the lords of Blonay, of La Sarraz, 
and of Le Chatelard. 

These four castles have survived the centuries, 
and are still embellishing the countryside of the 
Canton of Vaud. 
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The Hole of Burgundians 





T WAS IN THE FIFTEENTH CEN- 
tury.that Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
went to war against the Swiss. After the battle 
of Morat, where his army was cut to pieces, 
some of the adventurers he had hired, wandered 
away through the mountains of Switzerland. 
These wild bands of soldiers hid in the forests dur- 
ing the day, and plundered the unsuspecting villages 
by night. They became the terror of the mountains. 
One band, after crossing the Alps of Gruyere, 
came to a silent and lonely place in the Mountains 
of Vaud. It was called the Cirque de Luan because 
of the higher summits which surrounded it. Here, 
in a forest of giant fir trees the band remained in 
hiding, while the chiefs went up to an isolated chalet _ 
in quest of information. They found no one there 
but a poor old woman, who was thoroughly ter- 
rified by the sight of these wild adventurers, armed 
to the teeth. 
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“We won't harm you, you old witch,” said one 
of the chiefs, “if you tell us where lies the nearest 
village.” 

“T don’t know, sir, I don’t know,” answered the 
old woman, trying to gain time. She had not lost 
her head, for she hoped to find some way of saving 
her village of Corbeyrier, which lay an hour’s walk 
below her chalet. 

‘Perhaps this will make you remember,” 
threatened the soldier, flourishing his ia sword 
under her nose. 

“Leave me alone,” she said, “T’ll tell you.” 

“You had better not try to cheat us, or we will 
cut off your head.” 

‘And swear,” ordered another soldier, “that you 
won't tell a single living soul that you have seen us, 
or know where we are.” 

The old woman swore that she would not men- 
tion it to a living soul, but instead of showing them 
the direct way to Corbeyrier, she directed them to 
another path that would surely cause them to lose 
their way in the forests of Luan. 

As soon as they were out of sight, she ran down 
the path to Corbeyrier. Upon her arrival she rushed 


into the house of a rich villager, who was eating ~ 


dinner with his servant. 
They dropped their forks in surprise when they 
saw this dishevelled old woman enter the room, all 
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out of breath, and run to the stove at the other end. 

“The Burgundians, the Burgundians,” she 
shouted to the stove as though it could understand 
what she said, “the Burgundians! They come, they 
are up there at Luan. They will destroy our houses, 
kill our women and children. We must arm and 
fight them. They are at Luan.” 

Before she had even finished, the men in the 
room had run out to spread the alarm through the 
village. In no time a large band of peasants, armed 
with pikes, swords, halberds, axes and scythes had 
gathered in the village place. Led by their chiefs, 
they quickly climbed the path to the Cirque de 
Luan. 

They did not look long for the adventurers. 
These had found that the old woman had cheated 
them, and were coming back to her house. Without 
hesitation, the peasants fell upon them with wild 
battle cries, and massacred them to the last man. 

The next day they buried them all together in a 
large hole at the edge of the forest. 

This hole can still be seen in the lonely Cirque de 
Luan. It is like a wide funnel bordered by a circle 
of tall fir trees. It is known as the “Hole of the 
Burgundians.”’ Below, nearer Corbeyrier, another 
hole was dug in which to bury the villagers who had 
lost their lives in the battle. It is known as the Trou 
aux Corbeyris—The Hole of the Corbeyris. 
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F or an Oven F ull of Bread 





NE COLD WINTER MORNING A 

mountaineer of the Bagne Valley in the 

Valaisian Alps decided he would make 

some house cheese, but he found he had 
forgotten his tools on the Louvie Alp. As there were 
all kinds of rumors that during the winter the Alp 
was visited by ghosts and evil spirits, he could find 
no one who would go up to get the tools for him. 
Finally, he promised to give an oven full of bread 
to the one who would go up the Alp and fetch them 
down. 

Poor Christopher had a large family. He thought 
that an oven full of bread would not be so bad for 
his little ones, so he offered to go. But he decided, 
first, to consult the Hermit, Pierre des Tétes in 
Fionnay, for good advice against bad spirits. The 
Hermit gave him a small lantern, a knife, and a lit- 
tle hatchet, and advised him never to look back, and 
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no matter what happened, to go on his way without 
fear. 

By the light of his lantern, Christopher zigzagged 
up the snowy slopes. After a strenuous climb he ar- 
rived at the mountain house of the Louvie Alp. He 
opened the door and held up his lantern to light the 
room. There on the table lay the tools he wanted. 
He stepped forward to take them, but at that mo- 
ment he heard the first stroke of midnight, and the 
kettle in the corner began to shake like a bell. The 
table, with the tools, began to revolve on one leg. 
while the next strokes of the hour sounded. At the 
twelfth stroke Christopher heard a terrible noise. 
It sounded as though a thousand giant rats were run- 
ning back and forth, and jumping and dancing on 
the slate roof. And out of that terrific din Chris- 
topher could hear a voice crying, “Get him, get 
him,” and then another voice answering, “I cannot, 
I cannot.” 

Christopher was terrified, but he remembered the 
Hermit’s advice, and without looking around he 
went quickly into the room and snatched the tools » 
one by one from the wildly turning table. Then he 
ran out of the house and down towards the valley. 

Ateach turn of the road little gnomes were stand- 
ing. Over the precipices they called to one another, 
“Get him, get him,” and the answer, “I cannot, I 
cannot.” 
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When Christopher at last set foot outside the 
boundary of the Alp Louvie the gnomes at the last 
bend in the road burst into bitter laughter, crying, 
““No wonder! Hissuit issewed with blessed thread!” 

And that was true. It was the reason why the evil 
dwarfs could not harm him. 

A few minutes later Christopher arrived at the 
house of the Hermit, bathed in perspiration in spite 
of the cold. His hair had turned as white as snow, 
but he had won an oven full of bread for his hungry 
children. 

And to this day the inhabitants of the Bagne Val- 
ley still have the thread of their clothes blessed on 
February fifth, which is the day of the Holy Age- 
they in the Church of Chables. 
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The Bad Old Woman 





NCE UPON A TIME THERE LIVED 

a wicked old woman who had two 

daughters. One daughter, Maria, was as 

fresh and beautiful as a morning rose: 
the other, Giovanna, was as ugly as an old toad and 
as wicked as a poisonous snake. Yet the old woman 
loved the ugly one as much as she despised the other. 
This was because one was her real daughter and the 
other was only her stepdaughter. 

In spite of harsh treatment that Maria received 
from her stepmother, she remained kind, obedient 
and cheerful. The rags in which the old woman 
forced her to dress could not hide her beauty and 
freshness. This made her sister and her stepmother 
all the more furious, for they were jealous of her 
charm. So they made the poor girl do the dirtiest 
work and the hardest tasks around the house. 

One morning the old woman filled a bag with flax, 
took the cow out of the stable, and said to Maria, 
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“Lead the cow to pasture, and as soon as it is grazing, 
begin to spin. Spin and spin, until you have spun all 
this flax into thread. If you have not spun every bit 
of it by the time you come home, I shall cut off your 
head. Here is something for you to eat.” And the 
old woman gave her a little piece of rye bread. 

The girl loaded the heavy bag of flax upon her 
shoulder, and walked off, while the cow followed 
her like a lamb. After taking the cow to a place 
where the grass grew fresh and green, she began to 
spin diligently. She spun and spun feverishly, barely 
stopping to nibble a few crumbs from her meager 
piece of bread, but by midday the pile of flax had 
scarcely diminished at all. Maria began to weep 
bitterly. 

“By tonight! By tonight!” she sobbed. “How 
shall I spin all this flax by tonight? I could not spin 
it all in a year. Oh dear Madonna, help me, or today 
will be my last on earth. Three spindles I have done, 
only three spindles, when I must do at least a thou- 
sand by tonight, oh Madonna!” 

After wiping the tears from her eyes, she was 
about to resume her spinning, when suddenly an old 
woman popped up before her. 

“Dear daughter,” said she, “for eight days now I 
have not combed my hair. Please won’t you do it 
for me?” 

“Tam sorry, my dear lady,” answered Maria, “but 
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I cannot, for my mother has given me all this flax to 
spin by tonight. She will cut my head off if it is not 
done. I shall surely not be able to spin a tenth of it, 
but I must do my best and then see what happens.” 

“Listen, my daughter,” said the old woman, 
“why do you try to spin this flax when you have a 
friend here whocan do it a hundred times faster than 
you?” 

‘Who is this friend, dear lady?” 

“Your cow! Give her the flax. She will spin it all 
for you before the sun reddens into sunset.” 

Maria obeyed. She gathered all the flax and 
dropped it in the grass in front of the cow. With a 
mischievous wink the cow got up from where she 
was lying. She picked up the flax in her mouth, then 
drew it out again through her nostrils. It was now a 
finer and shinier thread than Maria herself could 
have spun! The cow then wound the thread about 
her horns. 

Maria clapped her hands for joy when she saw 
how fast her flax was being spun. To show her grati- 
tude she at once began to comb the old woman’s 
dirty hair. To her amazement, instead of dust, an 
avalanche of silver and gold rings, necklaces, brace- 
lets and earrings fell to the ground! 

“My girl,” said the old woman, “because you are 
kind and helpful I give you all these jewels. See, 
your cow has now spun all the flax. Put it and the 
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jewels into your bag and go home. But I must give 
you one warning. If you should hear a donkey 
bray, when you are on the road, do not look back. 
But if you hear a crow call, turn around instantly.” 

Maria promised to obey. She loaded the bag upon 
her shoulder again and started for home. She had 
hardly gone a hundred steps when she heard the 
braying of a donkey behind her. The braying was 
so loud and discordant that it sounded like a military 
band which had lost its leader. But Maria remem- 
bered the old woman’s advice and walked on with- 
out looking back. 

Then came the crow call, piercing and sharp. 
Maria turned around as she had been advised to do. 
And up in the sky she saw a star fall slowly from 
heaven. It fluttered down and settled lightly on 
Maria’s forehead, like a butterfly upon a flower. 

The girl hurried home filled with joy. She told 
the whole story to her stepmother and showed her 
the jewelry and the thread. The old woman was 
furious that such wonderful things could happen 
to the hated Maria. Why did such fortune not befall 
her loved Giovanna? She tried to snatch the star that 
shone on her stepdaughter’s forehead, but it burnt 
her fingers like a redhot coal. With a shriek of pain 
she brutally pushed Maria into a little room and 
locked the door. Then she said to her daughter, “My 
Giovanna, I want you to take the cow out to pas- 
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_ture tomorrow. You too will have a bag of jewels 
and a star for your forehead. You will be more 
beautiful than Maria.” 

_ The next morning she gave Giovanna a small bit 
of flax in a basket, and a large piece of bread with 
cheese. 

“Go now,” she said, “and come back tonight 
looking more lovely than ever.” 

Once in the pasture, Giovanna did not even 
bother to spin. She simply placed the flax in front 
of the cow and waited. The animal sniffed at the 
flax for a while with a dejected look, and then began 
to tear it to small pieces with her hooves and horns. 
Furious, the girl was about to strike her, when the 
cow ran away with a mocking laugh. 

Grumbling, Giovanna sat down to eat her bread 
and cheese. Near midday an old man came to the 
pasture and sat down beside her. He was as mean 
looking and as ugly as Giovanna herself. His two 
wicked eyes, set closely on either side of his long 
crooked nose, stared at the girl. 

“Come, Giovanna,” he ordered, “‘take this comb 
and comb my hair. It hasn’t been combed for seven 
years: it is high time it was cleaned.” 

‘“That’s good,” thought Giovanna. “I have lost 
the flax, but at least I shall have the jewels.” 

She took the comb eagerly enough and began to 
disentangle the old man’s matted locks. But to her 
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horror and fright, instead of gold earrings and 
bracelets, there fell from his hair an army of cock- 
roaches, toads, lizards, snakes, wasps and worms 
which began to crawl all over her, until she was 
almost completely covered with them. She ran 
madly in circles, trying to shake them off. It was 
almost sunset when she picked the last one from 
her dress. 

The old man was still there, waiting. He said to 
her, ‘““Go home now, Giovanna. There is nothing 
good for you here. But don’t forget: if you hear a 
donkey bray or a crow call, turn around instantly!” 
And with these words he vanished. 

Giovanna could not find her cow, so she started 
for home alone. She soon heard a donkey bray be- 
hind her, and following the old man’s advice she 
turned around expectantly. How horrible! A long 
snake jumped upon her, winding and winding itself 
around her body until its head was level with her 
face. Then it grabbed her nose between its teeth and 
pulled until the nose had stretched fully twice the 
length of your hand, rather more than less. The 
snake, satisfied with this, unwound itself and dis- 
appeared into the grass, laughing. 

A few steps farther on Giovanna heard the crow 
call. Still hoping for something good she turned 
around again. There she saw the little star descend- 
mg from the sky. She sighed with relief as it fluttered 
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down like a falling leaf. Alas, it missed her forehead 
entirely, and lighted upon the tip of her long nose 
_where it changed into a huge wart. 

_ Furious and frightened, she ran home to her 
mother. When the wicked old woman saw her 
daughter, and had heard what had happened, she 
was so beside herself with rage that she took her 
daughter by the hand and they left the country for- 
ever. No one has ever seen them since, anywhere. 
As for lovely Maria, she had the good fortune 
to marry a young and wealthy merchant, and had 
a long and happy life with many children and a 
. beautiful home. 
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Pontius Pilate 





F WHAT COUNTRY DOES PON-— 

tius Pilate make you think? Palestine, of : 

course; Palestine, where he lived for only — 

a few years. No one ever gives a thought 
to Switzerland, where he has been doing mischief 
for nearly two thousand years. But that is because 
his true story is little known. 

Here it is. 

When Pontius Pilate came back to Rome he was 
so much in disfavor, and so downhearted that he 
jumped into the River Tiber. Some people said that 
he did not jump in but was thrown in; but that does 
not matter. The important thing is that he was 77. - 
No sooner did he reach the bottom than terrible 
waves began to sweep the boats onto the shore, and 
the nearby houses, into the river. As this extraor- 
dinary storm went on and on for days, the Romans 
came to the conclusion that the only thing to do to” 
save their boats and houses was to take Pilate out. 
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So they fished him out and the river quieted down. 
While the Romans did not want Pilate to disturb 
| their river, they did not care what he did in another 
_ river, away from Rome. So they carried him over 
the Alps and dropped him into the River Rhone 
which flowed through the plains of Gaul. 

_ What had happened in Rome, happened in Gaul 
too. The waters of the Rhone rushed madly about, 
_like water shaken in a tub. Houses were demolished, 
boats were sunk, people were drowned. It lasted 
until the Gauls took Pilate out of the river. 

‘“What shall we do with him?” they wondered 
anxiously. “This man must be taken where he won’t 
_do any mischief.” 

_ After much deliberation and head shaking they 
took Pilate into the wild Alps of Helvetia, to a 
' mountain which had a little lake at its top, and a 
large one at its foot. There, in the little lonesome 
| lake at the very top of the mountain, they deposited 
' Pontius Pilate. 

_ “He can shake the waters of this little lake if he 
wants to,” they reflected. “It won’t hurt anyone. 
_ The water will simply run down the mountainside 
into the large lake. Good-bye, Pontius Pilate.” 
Pilate found the top of the mountain a very lonely 
_ place indeed. After storming around the lake three 
| times, and seeing that there was nobody there to be 
_ annoyed, he lost interest. 
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“There is no fun in this lake,” he said to himself. 
“Tt’s cold; it’s dark; not even a boat to sink. I must’ 
go out and see what’s above the water.” 

So he went and sat upon a rock and began to 
enjoy the beautiful view. 

It was a wild country. The large lake spread its. 
many arms between the mountains. Here and there, 
in the narrow plain, a few Helvetii cowherds 
watched over their herds. Pilate was quite pleased 
when some cowherds, seeing his.red toga on the top 
of the mountain, ran away in terror. 

After that, whenever he was bored at the bottom 
of the lake, Pilate would come out and frighten the 
cowherds. When he was in a good mood he would 
play tricks on them. He mixed up their cows, he 
sent them rain when they wanted sunshine, he 
cleared the sky when their fields needed rain. But 
when it was one of his bad days he became very 
wicked. He drowned their cows in the large lake, 
sent hailstones to destroy the harvest, or blew the 
roofs off their huts. He was a nuisance. In every one 
of their prayers the Helvetu asked their gods to 
take Pilate away. But there he stayed. 

This went on for years and years. For centuries 
in fact. The Alemanni came from the north to con- 
quer the Helvetii. Villages, towns, and cities were 
built around the large lake and in the valleys. But 
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to Pilate it only meant that there were more people 
to play tricks upon. 

One day a learned scholar from the University 
of Salamanca in Spain happened to pass through this 
part of Switzerland. He was famous far and wide, 
for no one knew more about the science of magic 
than he. His reputation had preceded him, and the 
Swiss asked to see him. This was the man, they 
thought, who could do something about Pontius 
Pilate. 

Around the carved oak table of the inn where 
the black-robed scholar had stopped, the grave 
mountaineers explained what they wanted. 

“That is an interesting problem,” the Spaniard 
declared, “for a scholar like myself. But it would 
be a dangerous undertaking.” 

“What is your price?” asked the Swiss. 

“Pontius Pilate might push me off a rock, or 
drown me in the lake.” 

“How much do you want?” 

“A bag of gold.” 

“Tt’s worth it. Agreed. You shall have your gold 
when we are rid of Pilate.”’ 

Pilate was much disturbed when he saw the 
scholar climbing his mountain. He drew his toga 
around him, and hid behind a rock, not noticing that 
one red end trailed out at the edge. But the Magician 
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saw it, for it was the only bit of color on the grey 
summit. 

From the top of the rock he began to exorcise 
Pilate with such weight that the huge rock trembled. 
It still trembles when someone touches it. Pilate took 
to his heels, and the chase began, the black robe run- 
ning after the red, all around the summit and around 
the little lake. Pilate threw an enormous stone into 
the water which splashed the scholar so that he was 
as wet as a cat in a well. Pilate himself tripped over 
a stone and fell onto a little grassy patch. The Magi- 
cian tripped over Pilate, and began to exorcise him 
all over again, making signs with his hands. 

“‘Abracadabracadabracadabratafram. Abraca. 
...” Pilate here broke the spell and got away, but 
since then, no grass has grown on that little spot. 

The chase started again. They ran around the lake 
until night brought a truce. 

Exhausted, the learned scholar climbed down the 
mountain. His dejected appearance showed the 
crowd of herdsmen, soldiers, and villagers who were 
waiting for him, that he had failed. 

“Wait, wait,” he explained to them, “that Pilate 
is as quick as your chamois, but I will catch him yet. 
Give me two days of rest, and you will see.” 

When he climbed the mountain again he did not 
see Pilate anywhere. He looked behind every rock, 
peeped into every crevasse, but in vain. 
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“He has not come out of the lake yet,” he con- 
cluded. ““That is just as well. I shall lie in wait soe | 
a rock and jump on him when he comes out.’ | 

He waited and watched for four days. During — 
this time he composed in his mind a treatise in twelve 
volumes, all in verse, on the lives of famous ghosts. — 
At the end of the twelfth volume Pontius Pilate _ 
' slowly emerged from the lake. He looked cautiously | 
about, and came ashore. In one jump the scholar had 
such a good grip on the red toga that Pilate gave 
up all hope of escape. 

““Abracadab. . . .” began the scholar. 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Pilate. “Abracada- — 
bram. Stop it. I don’t like it. Can’t we come to some 
kind of agreement?” 

“No agreement with you, Pontius Pilate. You | 
are condemned to the lake bottom and should never | 
have come out of it. Besides, I have to earn my bag 
of gold.” 

“Well, see here. You are a kind old scholar. You 
don’t want me to stay in this gloomy lake forever, 

_ do you? Let me come out once a week. Just to look 
at the view.” 

“Too much.” 

“Once a month.” 


“Too much. Everyone is weary of your mis- | 
y 
chief.”’ 
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‘Then oncea year, and I promise to be very, very 
good!” 
“On condition that you give up your red toga. 
It’s too conspicuous.” 
: _ “Give up my toga? Never. It’s the one I wore 
in Palestine!” 
“Oh, well. All right. Keep the toga. So it’s once 
a year, and no mischief. Good-bye, Pontius Pilate.” 
| Pilate vanished into the lake, while the scholar 
climbed down the mountain again, this time to re- 
| ceive his bag of gold. 
Pontius Pilate has kept his promise. Only once a 
“year, on the anniversary of his condemnation of 
. Christ, does he come out of the lake and sit upon 
| his rock. From time to time he still plays little tricks, 
| suchas rolling stones down the side of the mountain, 
_or starting a shower when he sees a wedding or a 
| dance. But at least the people around the mountain 
can sleep in peace. 
| If anyone wants to know the name of that moun- 
| tain, it’s easy to learn. It is on every map. The name 
is Mount Pilatus. 
| 
) 
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Foolish Folks 





VERY VILLAGE IN THE WORLD IS 
said to be made up of some very wise peo- 
ple, some very stupid ones, and a great 
many who are neither stupid nor wise. But 
the people of the town of Meiringen were not like 
that. They were all stupid. At least that is what the 
gossips of the surrounding villages said. And here are 
some of the stories they tell of Meiringen. : 


One day the Mayor and his Councilmen gathered 
in their little councilroom and decided that the old 
Town Hall was no longer good enough for a pros- 
perous town like Meiringen. They agreed that a new 
Town Hall built of stone was daily becoming more 
necessary. Keeping the old Town Hall, they de- 
clared, was as absurd as clothing a young woman in 
the dress she had worn when a little girl. So they 
resolved to build the new Town Hall at once. : 
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The new building sprang up quickly. Everyone 
in Meiringen helped to the best of his ability. It was 
beautiful. 

But unfortunately when the Mayor went in to 
inspect the finished interior, he could not see any- 
thing at all. It was as dark as the inside of a wine 
‘cask; so dark that when the Mayor, by accident, 
dropped his three-cornered hat he could not find 
it again. They had forgotten the windows! 

The Mayor bought a new hat and called a Coun- 
cil meeting at once. A remedy must be found. 

_ A great many ideas were put forth in this historic 
‘meeting. One Councilman proposed lighting the 
place with candles night and day, but that was 
judged too expensive; Meiringen wasa thrifty town. 
Another wanted to take the roof off. The Vice- 
President suggested that it might be better to leave 
it as it was: dark; thus the Councilmen could sleep 
‘in peace. At the end the Council voted on the best 
idea. 

The next day, in solemn procession, the Council 
Ted all Meiringen, women and children too, to the 
sunlit meadow by the town gate. Everyone carried 
_afolded bag under his arm. At the meadow the bags 
“were opened and filled with the bright sunshiny air, 
after which the procession returned to the town. 
After twelve beautiful speeches by the Mayor and 
the eleven Councilmen, the bags were emptied, and 
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An 
the sunny luminous air poured into the windowless 
Town Hall! 


At the edge of the lake by Meiringen there grew 
an ancient tree. Its long branches bent towards the 
water, lower and lower, as though trying vainly to 
dip into the surface. 

“That old tree is thirsty; there is no doubt about 
it,”’ said the people of Meiringen. “Surely it is trying 
to drink, like an elephant with his trunk. But, poor 
thing, its branches are not long enough. We must 
help it.” 

One Sunday morning, four by four, behind 
drums and fifes, all Meiringen paraded to the old 
tree by the lake. The Mayor took off his long red 
coat, folded it carefully, and put it on the grass be- 
side his gold-headed cane and black hat. He then 
climbed up to the highest branch of the old tree 
and hung there by his hands, his body dangling to 
and fro like a fat ham over the hearth. 

The President of the Council climbed up and 
hung on to the Mayor’s legs. | 

The Vice-President climbed up and hung on to 
the President’s legs. 

The First Councilman climbed up and hung on 
to the Vice-President’s legs. 

The Second Councilman climbed up and hung 
on to the First Councilman’s legs. 
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The Third Councilman climbed up and hung on 
to the Second Councilman’s legs. 


The Fourth, the Fifth, the Sixth, and the Seventh 


~ Councilmen followed. But the Eighth Councilman 


could not climb up, for as he stood on the shore of 
the lake the feet of the Seventh Councilman dangled 
in his face. 

“Now,” shouted the Seventh Councilman, 
“every man, woman and child must take hold of 
my feet and pull and pull, until the dear old tree 
bends down into the water.” 

“Wait a moment,” yelled the Mayor at the top, 
“first let me spit on my hands.” 

He let go and instead of the tree all Meiringen 
had a good drink. 


Once upon a time, when the French armies in- 
vaded Switzerland, they took all the gold and silver 
that they could lay their hands on. The thrifty citi- 
zens of Meiringen thought this a most unpleasant 
idea, so they proposed to hide their treasure. But 
where? Where? In what place would the French 
not think of looking? 

“The lake!” cried the Mayor. “The lake!” 

“Ves, the lake!” shouted the Council. 

They put their treasure in a boat, and with the 
Mayor at the helm they paddled out into the middle 
of the lake. One after another the bags of gold and 
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silver went to the bottom, making widening circles 
on the water. When the last circle had died away, 
the Mayor ordered, “Draw a white cross on the side 
of the boat, that we may find the place again!”’ 

It was done. 

The French certainly did not find the treasure 
and, as far as is known, neither has anyone else, so 
the fish must be still mounting guard over it. 
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The Grateful Bergmannlein! 


OTTO AND THE MOUNTAIN DWARF 





T IS ALWAYS DARK IN A FOREST OF 

tall fir trees: dark green in the daytime; black 

as a deep cave at night. But Otto Mani did not 

mind: he knew the way so well that he fol- 
lowed the little mountain path with no more hesi- 
tation than if it had been full sunlight instead of late 
evening. Hundreds of times he had climbed from 
his Erlanbach home in the Simmenthal, to his pas- 
tures under the rocky Stockhorn. This time he was 
going to his alp chalet to see a newborn calf. 


Silent and sweet-smelling was the dark fir forest. — 
Otto hardly heard the sound of his own steps, for the 


ground was a soft rug of moss and fir needles. | 
Thump! Thump! Thump! Otto Mani climbed 
up and up. 
Suddenly he stopped and listened intently. 
““Hoo-ho, hoo-ho!”’ an ow! whistled somewhere off 
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in the forest. No, it was not that. Now Otto heard 
it again. It was a faint cry, there, to the left. 

Feeling his way with his stick between the big 
trunks of the fir trees, Otto walked towards the 
sound. 

“Oh, my leg,” he now heard, “my leg! It’s 
broken. It’s surely broken.” 

“It’s a Stockhorn dwarf, a Bergmannlein,” 
thought Otto, recognizing the little voice. ‘““What 
has happened?” he said as he drew near. 

“Oh, it’s you, Otto Mani. Please help me. 
Quick!”’ 

‘““What has happened?” Otto repeated. “I can’t 
see you.” 

“IT was cutting wood, when a heavy log rolled 
over on my leg so that I cannot move, and my leg 
is broken, it’s broken.” 

Otto felt for the log with his hand. When he 
found it, he pulled with all his strength, and pres- 
ently the Bergmannlein was free. 

“Thank you, Otto Mani. You are kind. Oh! 
Ouch! I can’t walk. Ow! How it hurts!” 

“Never mind,” said Otto. “Tl carry you on my 
back. You’re not so heavy.” 

With the Bergmannlein slung across his shoul- 
ders, Otto continued his climb, and soon came out 
into the starlit pasture. 

Reaching the chalet, he bandaged the little fel- 
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low’s leg, and gave him the one hard bed of straw 
for the night. 

It was a grateful Bergmannlein who bid him 
good-bye the next morning. “You are a good man, 
Otto Mani. Some day you shall be rewarded for 
your kindness.” 

But Otto soon forgot all about it, he was so busy 
managing his farm. There was much to worry about 
that year. Little rain had fallen during the spring 
and summer. The barns were not comfortably filled 
to the roofs with hay as in other years. There was 
barely enough to keep his cows alive during the 
coming winter. 
~ One late afternoon as Otto was worrying about 
all this, amidst a cloud of smoke from his porcelain 
pipe, he heard a knock at the door. Who should it 
be but the little Stockhorn Bergminnlein! 

“Good day, Otto Mani. May I come in?” 

“Why, it’s our little friend! Come in, come in.” 
And Otto invited him to sit down by the warm tile 
stove. 

“The leaves are falling sooner this year,” said the 
Bergmannlein. “We have had two dry seasons and 
I know that it is worrying you, Otto Mani.” 

“Yes, it has been a bad year.” 

“You have been kind to me and to other Stock- 
horn Bergmannlein, Otto,” continued the visitor. 
“Tt is now time for us to pay you back. The first 
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snow has whitened the top of the Stockhorn, and 
ina day or two you will be bringing your cows home 
to their stables here in Erlanbach. Well, don’t. 
Leave them with us for the winter. We shall take 
good care of them. And next spring, come up under 
the rocks of the Stockhorn. You will see how beau- 
tiful they'll be.” 

The farmer gratefully agreed. 

“But I must warn you, Otto Mani. When we 
drive them down to you, don’t call them before they 
reach the pastures, or they will fall over the preci- 
pice.” 

So the herd of Otto Mani was left in the care of 
the Bergmannlein of Stockhorn. 

The next spring Otto watched anxiously from 
his window, the snow-fields of the Stockhorn. 
When only small patches of white remained in the 
shade of the rocks, he took his way to the high peak. 
For hours he waited at the appointed place. Nothing 
could be seen. He began to wonder if he would ever 
see his cows again. 

Suddenly the gay ringing of bells, the trampling 
of hooves, and the familiar call, “Ho-ssa-ssa, Ho-ssa- 
ssa,’ sounded from somewhere above him. There, 
on top of the grey ridge, he saw the herd. Blue sky 
sparkled between the countless moving legs, and 
the brown bodies shown in the sun like silk. How 
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fat were Otto’s cows! He had never seen them look 
more beautiful. 

In front of the herd marched the little dwarf, 
with a cheerful, ‘“‘Ho-ssa-ssa, Ho-ssa-ssa. Come, 
come.” | 

Behind came other Bergmannlein, carrying the 
long-legged young calves, more than Otto had ever 
had. - 

Otto was a little frightened to see his cows walk- 
ing over the steep rocks and along the narrow edges 
of crevasses, but led by the dwarf they seemed as 
sure-footed as chamois. 

In his happiness Otto quite forgot the warning. 
When he saw his favorite cow at the end of the 
herd he had to call her. ““Ho! Ho! Sabel!”’ 

Hardly had he shouted the words than Sabel, as 
if awakened suddenly from a spell, lost her balance, 
and fell into the abyss. 

Seeing the value of silence, Otto did not say 
another word until the whole herd was on the safe 
slope of the flowering pasture. Although saddened 
by the loss of his best cow, he was soon consoled 
by the sight of his fat beasts. 

And thus, because of his kind deeds, Otto Mani 
enjoyed the first of many long and prosperous years. 
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Baltzli 





ONG, LONG AGO, THERE LIVED IN 
the village of Lenk, at the end of the Sim- 
menthal Valley, a shepherd boy called 
Baltzli. 

Baltzli was so poor that his clothes were but rags. 
Every day, to earn his living, he led to pasture the 
cows of some rich farmers, who, instead of paying 
him, took turns in giving him his meal for the day. 
As they were all as miserly as they were rich, Balt- 
zli’s meal was a mere crust of dry bread with a 
meager piece of cheese. 

No matter how Baltzli tried to stretch out his 
meals, there was never enough to satisfy his hunger. 
He was hungry at daybreak when he led his cows 
to pasture; he was hungry at nightfall when he 
brought them home to their stables; he was hungry 
all day, and he was hungry all night in his sleep. 

But Baltzli never complained, and never even felt 
sad. When he did not have to run after a stray cow, 
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he would sit down on the grass amid the alpine 
flowers and play on his flute. He played so well that 
the echoes, delighted with the sound, repeated the 
sweet melodies over and over again without missing 
a note. Even the cows stopped chewing to look at 
him with big kindly eyes. “Go on, Baltzli,” said the 
cows. “We love your music. We think you are a 
great artist.” 

Others too liked Baltzli’s playing. If the shepherd 
had looked carefully above him, he would have seen 
little bearded faces peeping from behind the rocks. 
They were little Bergmannlein. 

One day when Baltzli was lying under a bloom- 
ing appletree, dreaming of the time when the apples 
would be ripe and he might be permitted to pick the 
bad ones for himself, he suddenly saw before him 
a Bergmannlein. 

He was a cheerful looking little fellow. His eyes 
twinkled amidst his wrinkles, and when he smiled 
he showed his bright teeth which were as white as 
his fluffy beard. A canvas bag which he had been 
carrying over his shoulder dropped at Baltzli’s feet. 
Out of it the Bergmannlein took a fine round cham- 
ois cheese which he gave to the boy, saying, “You 
have given us mountain folk so much joy with your 
sweet melodies that we are sending you a gift. With 
this cheese in your pocket you will never again be 
hungry. But beware—when you eat it, always leave 
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a small piece for the morrow. Then you will find a 
new cheese every day.” 

Baltzli thanked the Bergmannlein for his kind 
present, and promised never to forget to leave a little 
piece from the cheese in his pocket. 

From then on every day was Sunday for the 
shepherd. He almost grew fat on the chamois cheese, 
which was delicious, having been aged by the Berg- 
m4annlein in their deep mountain ravines. Never 
again did he bother about hunger. His stomach was 
at peace, and he slept well and was happier than ever. 
The melodies he now drew from his flute were even 
more enchanting than before. 

Once, during the summer, a shepherd friend of 
Baltzli’s visited him. The two boys played all day, 
climbing the trees and rocks, picking flowers, and 
catching bugs and butterflies. At nightfall they were 
as tired and hungry as two foolish puppies. Baltzli 
divided his cheese in two, and they ate heartily. 
They were so busy eating that it was not until the 
last bite was gone that Baltzli realized with horror 
that not a scrap of the cheese remained. With dis- 
may he turned all his pockets inside out—in vain! 
Not a crumb of cheese could he find. 

So Baltzli knew hunger again, every day of the 
long year. But he kept on playing his flute cheer- 
fully, for he was still grateful for the Bergmann- 
lein’s kindness. 
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Hans Kuhschwanz 





HE MOUNTAINEER WHO GOES 
from Grindelwald to the Valley of the 
Oberhasli, has to climb over the mountain 
pass of the Great Scheideck. It is a famous 
pass, for from its slopes one has a beautiful view of 
the Rosenlaui Glacier and the surrounding alps. 

Inachalet on one of these alps, the Trichlegg Alp, 
there once lived a young herdsman named Hans 
Kuhschwanz, which means Hans Cowtail. 

Hans Kuhschwanz was poor. The cows he cared 
for were not his. All he owned was his herdsman 
suit, and his Sunday suit of bright red embroidered 
cloth. Nevertheless, because he was a fine looking 
herdsman, Hans had won the heart of Annababeli, 
the fair daughter of a rich farmer. It only added to 
his sorrow at being poor, however, for Annababeli’s 
father had forbidden his daughter to see her good- 
for-nothing herdsman, as he called Hans, and he had 
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also forbidden Hans to come within sight of his 
house. Poor Hans was wretched, all the more so as 
he learned that Annababeli’s father was going to 
marry her to a rich old farmer whom she hated. 

Every night, in his straw bed, Hans lamented 
upon this sad state of affairs, and complained 
bitterly of his poverty. One night, as he had fallen 
asleep as sorrowful as usual, he had a strange dream. 
He was standing on the bridge of Thun when a man 
came to him and offered to tell him something that 
could help him for the rest of his life. But alas, Hans 
woke up before the stranger could tell him what 
that something was. 

The next morning, when he met his sweetheart at 
the village fountain, he told her about his dream. To 
his amazement she told him that she had had the 
identical dream. This was so extraordinary that he 
had no peace at all until he decided to go to Thun 
and see what happened. So he put on his red Sunday 
suit, and at dawn started down toward that city. 

When he arrived in Thun, he posted himself on 
the bridge, and waited for his Gliicksmannlein—the 
man who brings luck. He was full of hope and rosy 
thoughts. But hours and hours passed, and no one 
came by who looked anything like the man in his 
dream. The rosy thoughts slowly turned to dull 
grey. Thun being a small town, the same citizens 
passed over the bridge, again and again. They were 
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surprised to see the red-clad herdsman waiting and 
waiting so patiently. 

‘Aha, young man,” said a baker with a basketful 
of bread, “what’s the use of waiting? Your sweet- 
heart has surely gone off with another herdsman.” 

“Tf you are waiting for the moon to fall,” joked a 
soldier, “you will be disappointed. It hasn’t fallen 
in all these years: why should it fall today?” 

Hans pretended not to hear, but his legs ached, 
and he was tired of contemplating the lake and the 
old Niesen which rose in the distance. 

“T suppose I had better go,” he thought. “It was 
silly of me to come here.” 

Just then a passer-by nudged him and said jok- 
ingly, “Six times I have walked over this bridge to- 
day, and each time I find you here, still waiting. May 
I ask you how long you intend to remain? Do you 
wish to take root and grow into a tree?” 

Hans, who was a simple man, at once told the 
stranger all about his dream, but he did not mention 
his name, or where he had come from. 

‘“Aren’t you stupid!” said the stranger when he 
had heard Hans’s story, “more stupid than a cow’s 
tail. I too dreamed last night that I would find a pot 
of silver and gold under the floor of the alp chalet 
on the Trichlegg, but I would never think of going 
up there to make an ass of myself. Go home, young 
fellow, and don’t believe in dreams.” 
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When he heard that, Hans could scarcely believe 
that he was not dreaming again, with his eyes wide 
open. He watched the stranger walk away across 
the bridge. 

“Well,” he thought, “I think I know enough 
now.” And he started for home at once, forgetting 
his aching feet and his hunger. 

Back in his chalet, he lifted the floor boards, and 
right under them he found a big iron pot full of sil- 
ver and gold coins. How he danced in his joy! He 
danced around the hole in the floor; he danced all 
around the chalet; he danced all the way to his An- 
nababeli. He bought the finest pasture and the fin- 
est herd in the Alps. Then he built the most beautiful 
chalet, with fret-work balconies, painted decora- 
tions, and over the door, the painted motto: Keep 
your life and your conscience pure and spotless like 
the snow of the Alps. | 

Of course Annababeli’s father could not refuse 
his daughter to a man who had become so respecta- 
ble. So Hans Kuhschwanz and his Annababeli were 
married, and lived happily ever after. 
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The Flaxen Thread 





EAR KANDERSTEG, WHERE 

the Gemmi Pass begins to climb through 

the wild gorge of the Kander river, there 

once stood an old brown chalet. The 
walls of the first floor were of stone, kept neat and 
bright with whitewash. The second story was of 
wood, darkened with age. A balcony with cut-out 
railings ran all across the front, and the wide roof 
was weighted down with stone so that the foebn, 
the terrible warm wind of the Alpine valleys, would 
not tear it off. 

In this chalet lived an old man and his wife with 
their three sons. Now the two oldest sons were big 
bright boys, but Hans, the youngest, was simple 
and naive. His brothers despised him, for he never 
joined them in their games and pranks. They called 
him Simple Hans. 

As the years went by the father and mother grew 
old. It became increasingly difficult for them to keep 
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the house, to care for their cows, to cultivate their 
fields or tend their bit of forest. 

“My boys,” said the father to his sons as they 
were returning from the field one day, “you are 
now big enough to take care of yourselves. One of 
you must take over the place. Your mother and I 
will keep one room on the second floor of the house, 
but as it is not large enough for three families, two 
of you will have to go into the world to seek your 
fortunes.” 

But how to decide which son should have the 
house and land? Finally the mother had an idea. 
There were some bundles of flax hanging from the 
roof over the balcony. She plucked three tufts from 
these and gave one to each son. 

“Give this flax to your sweethearts,” she said, 
“and ask them to spin it for you. He who brings 
home the finest thread shall have the house with the 
cows, the field, and the wood.” 

The elder brothers thought, each to himself, “No 
one can spin better than my sweetheart. I shall cer- 
tainly get the house.” And they hurried off with the 
flax. 

But Simple Hans did not know what to do with 
his tuft of flax for he had no sweetheart. He stuffed 
it in his pocket and, as his mother had told him to go, ~ 
he wandered out. Toward the meadow by the 
stream he turned his aimless steps. He felt sad, very 
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_ sad. It was not pleasant to leave the beautiful valley 
_ where he was born, for some foreign land. No one 
really cared for him in Kandersteg, but strangers 
_ would care still less, he thought. 

Now his feet began to go slush in the swampy 
ground of the meadow. The sound amused him, and 
the singing of the lark, the flight of the dragon-flies, 
the perfume of the meadow-sweet, made him quite 
forget his troubles. 

Slush, slush, went his feet in the swampy meadow. 

“Hans! Hans! What do you want?” 

Hans, startled, looked all around him but could 
see no one. “Surely I heard someone call me,” he 
thought. “Oh, well, I must have been dreaming.” 

“Hans! Hans! What do you want?” came the 
voice again. 

Beyond a few men cutting down fir trees along 
the road to Lake Oeschinen, Hans could see no liv- 
ing soul, and the men were miles away. 

“Well,” said Hans, “if it is your wish to call me, 

that is your affair, whoever you are. Why should 
I care?” 

He picked up a stem of cotton grass which he 
stuck in his mouth, and on he went through the 
meadow, slush, slush. 

“Hans! Hans! What do you want?” 

Hans turned around, and this time, looking down, 
he saw a little frog who was riding on the back of 
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an enormous grasshopper. As both the frog and the 
grasshopper were green they were almost hidden 
among the leaves of a tall meadow-sweet. 

“Hans, where are you going?” asked the little 
frog. 

Hans had never seen a frog that could talk, but 
_ he was not surprised at all. Why should all the talk- 
ing be left to men? Besides, there were plenty of 
talking animals in the stories his grandmother used 
to tell him. 

“Good morning,” he said. 

‘“‘Where are you going, Hans?”’ repeated the lit- 
tle frog. 

“What is it to you, little frog?” 

“Tell me, perhaps I can help you.” 

Hans smiled, but he explained what had happened 
at home and how he had come to the meadow not 
knowing what to do. 

The frog hopped nearer, and looked up at Hans 
with her big wet eyes. “Give me that tuft of flax, 
Hans. Give it to me. I'll spin it for you.” 

“You little frog? You spin it?” 

“Yes. Give it to me.” 

‘‘A strange idea,” thought Hans, “but after all, 
what do I care what happens to the flax. Carry it 
around with me, throw it into a stream, give it 
to the frog: it’s all the same to me.’ 

He took the tuft out of his pocket ahd threw it 
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to the frog who caught it in her mouth. 

‘“When the day comes to show the thread to your — 
mother,” said the frog, ““come back to this place. 
The thread will be ready.” 

With that the frog jumped into the stream among 
the reeds and disappeared. 

Simple Hans put his hands in his pockets, and 
dreamily walked home. He said nothing about the 
frog, for all the sarcastic questions he had to endure. 

“Tell us who is your sweetheart, Hans. Tell us 
that!”’ joked the cowherd who played the zither for 
weddings. | 

“Never mind,” laughed a neighbor, “whoever 
she is, she’ll spin a thread that will astonish the whole 
Oberland.” 

His brothers said to one another, ““We can be 
glad, for Hans will go away. At last we shall be rid 
of the simple creature.” 

When the appointed day came, and the mother 
told them to go and fetch their threads, the elder 
brothers ran to their sweethearts. Each knew that 
his thread would be the finest. As for Hans, he had 
forgotten all about the frog, but he went out too. 

Again his steps took him to the meadow by the 
stream, and when he found himself in the swamp 
among the cotton grass and meadow-sweet he sud- 
denly remembered the little frog with the great wet 
eyes. He looked about him. 
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What a surprise! There, on the very meadow- 
sweet by which the frog had appeared hung a hank 
of flax thread as fine as the finest spiderweb! A drop 
of dew still clung to it and reflected the rays of the 
sun like a bright diamond. Hans picked up the thread 
as delicately as he could. How smooth it was. You 
would not believe that anyone could spin a thread 
so fine. For the first time it occurred to Hans that 
he might win his father’s house after all. Filled with 
joy he began to dance in the wet grass. 

“Hans! What do you want?”’ 

There was the little frog by the meadow-sweet, 
astride the grasshopper as before. 

“Ts it you, little frog?” cried Hans. “I thank you 
for the beautiful thread you have spun.” 

“Take it to your mother,” said the frog. “You 
will win the house and the field and the cows and 
the wood. Then you can marry your sweetheart. 
But have you a sweetheart?” 

“How could I>” said Hans. ““No one wants me 
or cares for me. No, I have no sweetheart.” 

“Then marry me,” offered the frog. “I can as- 
sure you, Hans, that you will not regret it. Go to 
the village and tell the minister to announce your 
wedding. Whatever he says, insist that he announce 
it. Then order the wedding dress for me and the suit 
for you. Set the date for the marriage, and hang my 
dress in the vestry on that day.” 
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“But,” said Hans, his eyes wide with astonish- 
ment, “what sort of wedding dress shall I order for 
you?” 

“Tell the tailor to buy the finest silk, the most 
beautiful threads. It must be a dress fit for a count’s 
daughter. On the wedding day, go to the church 
and stand at the altar and wait for me. If you do not 
lose heart, but keep your faith, I promise I will not 
fail you.” 

“Tl do it, little frog.” 

Hans waded back through the marshy meadow. 
On his way he met a herdsman with a big round 
cheese on his back. “Where is your thread, Hans?”’ 
teased the herdsman. “‘Is it as fine as the bell rope in 
the church?” But Hans pretended not to hear. 

The threads brought by the elder brothers were 
beautiful and smooth. But when Hans brought out 
his thread, they seemed as coarse as wool. 

‘“Hans,” said the mother, “this is very wonder- 
ful thread. She is a good sweetheart who can spin 
so well. The house, the cows, the field and the wood 
shall be yours. Your brothers must go.” 

The two brothers were enraged. They threw 
their thread on the floor and trampled on it. Then 
they ran off without even a good-bye. 

Hans went to the minister and told him to an- 
nounce the marriage. 

‘Ah, Hans,” declared the minister, “‘that is well. 
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And whom do you marry?” 

“A frog from the meadow,” answered Hans. 

‘A frog? You must be completely out of your 
mind, poor boy.” 

“T will marry the frog.” 

The minister put on a very dignified air. “Hans, 
my time is not to be wasted with such jokes. Good 
day.” He took a few steps towards his rabbit pens, 
but Hans ran after him, and insisted that he was go- 
ing to marry the frog. 

“T have a right to marry whom I want as well as 
anyone else,” said he. 

Faced with such determination, the minister 
yielded grudgingly. 

From the tailor Hans ordered a fine coat of red 
cloth with flowers embroidered on it, an em- 
broidered waistcoat also, and trousers with a long 
row of buttons. For his bride he demanded a dress 
fit for a princess. The tailor smiled and winked at 
him sideways, and pretended, with his scissors, to 
cut the material from the air. 

‘*Y ou will be paid for all this,” Hans assured him. 
“Ah,” said the tailor laughing, “well, as far as ’m 
concerned, that is the main thing.” And he took the 

measurements. 

On the day appointed for the wedding, Hans 
started alone for the church. People from the sur- 
rounding villages lined the streets of Kandersteg to 
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see him pass. Even the herdsmen from the high pas- 
tures had come down to see the marriage of Simple 
Hans and the frog from the meadow. 

The minister had never seen the church so full. 
In the balcony, near the organ, stood Hans’s broth- 
ers with their sweethearts. They would rather have 
been miles away, for they were ashamed of their 
brother, but their future brides were too curious to 
miss the wedding. 

The bride’s dress in the vestry attracted every- 
one’s attention. It was so beautiful and rich: truly 
a dress for a king’s daughter. 

Hans entered, stiff in his new red suit. He went 
to the altar and told the minister to begin the service. 

But the little frog did not seem to be coming. The 
villagers winked, and elbowed one another. Hans 
turned and looked towards the door, but all he could 
see there were people who had not been able to find 
seats inside the church. His heart began to sink. 
Should he give up, and go away, far away? But the 
words of the little frog came back to his mind. “Do 
not lose faith,” she had said, “and I will not fail you.” 
And he found new courage. 

Flop! Flop! Flop! All heads turned towards the 
the door. The throng had pulled aside to make a 
passage, and the little frog appeared, jumping along - 
down the aisle. Flop! Flop! 

Everyone stretched his neck to see her, and some 
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began to enjoy themselves very much. The min- 
ister folded his hands on his chest and looked up at 
_ the ceiling. Hans felt a cold chill run down his back, 
_ and his face turned as white as his new shirt. 
The little frog jumped, flop, flop, flop, to the 
vestry. There she pulled at the dress, which fell over 
her and hid her completely. Then (no one knew 
how it happened), the dress rose up again, clothing 
the most beautiful maiden the Bernese Alps had ever 
seen. Her hair was chestnut gold, her eyes a deep 
blue, anda rich necklace of gold and diamonds hung 
about her throat. She went quickly to Hans and took 
his hand, looking at him tenderly. Hans was now as 
red as his coat. His heart leaped to his throat as 
though it wanted to come out and see the beautiful 
maiden too. 

The minister proceeded, but he might as well 
have been addressing empty benches. No one lis- 
tened. All eyes were turned towards the charming 
bride. As for Hans, he was in heaven. He heard and 
saw nothing but the lovely maiden at his side. 

When the ceremony was ended Simple Hans 
took his bride home, and there they lived a long and 
happy life together until they died. 
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Fritz and Franz 





RANZ TSHADI AND FRITZ STUKI 
were two Simmenthal farmers. Both spent 
their summers in their chalets, up by the 
rocks of the Spillgerten. 

Fritz was rich. He had twenty-five cows and his 
chalet wasa beautiful dairy. Franz was poor. He had 
one cow and one goat, and his chalet was nothing 
but a dilapidated hut which did not even belong to 
him. According to a certain deed in law he could 
live in it in summer and use the patch of grass which 
grew behind it, only as long as he owned a cow. 

Every winter Franz and his wife and three chil- 
dren waited impatiently for the time when they 
could go up to the little mountain hut. These sum- 
mers in the mountains were their only happiness. 
There the pale cheeks of their children took on 
fresh rosy colors. The cheeses which Franz made 
from the goat’s milk were their main food during 
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the winter months. And so poor Franz took great 
care of his cow, for should he lose her, he would 
lose almost everything else besides. Thank heavens, 
it was a fine healthy cow, and Franz did not have to 
worry about that. 

It was Fritz who worried about his neighbor’s 
cow. He would have liked nothing better than to 
learn one morning that the cow had died. The sight 
of Franz’s rickety hut, and of his poorly clad chil- 
dren, but a moment’s climb from the dairy, spoiled 
his summers. He dreamed of ways of getting rid of 
Franz and his hut. | 

The weather helped Fritz in his wicked inten- 
tions. 

It rained so much one Spring and Summer that 
Franz could not harvest enough hay to feed his cow 
and goat during the winter. He had to borrow from 
his neighbor to buy food. 

Fritz gladly lent him the money. He was de- 
lighted, for he knew that Franz could never pay 
him back, and thus would have him in his power. 

Fritz had calculated well. Franz was not able to 
sell enough milk to repay him. With a heavy heart 
he went down to Fritz’s chalet at the end of the fol- 
lowing summer. 

When cruel Fritz saw Franz approaching with 
a sad face he felt very happy. He knew what was 
coming. Now he would be able to get rid of the un- 
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sightly hut and its poor inhabitants. 

‘‘What brings you, my friend, on this fine even- 
ing?” he said jovially. 

‘“The summer has been bad again, Fritz Stuki. I 
have not been able to raise the money I owe you. I 
have come to ask you to wait another year. I will 
give you all the cheeses I’ve made from my goat’s 
milk this summer as interest.” 

“Cheeses,” laughed Fritz. “Come, I'll show you 
something.” 

He opened the door to his cheese cellar, and Franz 
saw rows and rows of the finest cheeses. They were 
as big as millstones, and lined the walls all around 
the cellar. What a comfortable sight it was. 

“You see,” said Fritz, patting Franz on the back. 
“One of my cheeses is as big as all your cheeses put 
together. No, I would not know what to do with 
your cheeses. But do not worry. Give me your cow. 
Then we shall call it quits.” 

Franz was thunderstruck. Give his cow? It meant 
giving up the livelihood of his family, and all the 
happiness they had ever had. Yet there was no way 
out. He must pay, or give up the cow. 

Fritz watched him for a while. He could see what 
Franz was thinking. 

“Well?” he asked finally. 

“T have no choice,” answered Franz. “Take my 
cow.” ; 
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He was about to leave when a little dwarf who 
had been standing near the fountain in front of the 
chalet, approached them. 

“Fritz Stuki,” he said, “I should like to buy a cow 
from you. You have so many. Surely you have one 
to spare.” 

“That depends on how much you can pay.” 

“Tf itisa good cow, I'll pay the price.” The dwarf 
named a very high sum indeed. 

“Agreed,” said Fritz, rubbing his hands together. 
Off he went to pick out the smallest cow he had. 
She was one who had never given much milk, and 
was wicked too. But the dwarf did not seem to no- 
tice what a poor cow she was. He looked satisfied, 
and after putting a gold piece into Fritz’s hand, he 
went off, pulling the cow by the collar. 

“Oh, wait!” called Fritz. “That’s not the right 
price. You must give me two pieces of gold, or a 
larger one.” 

“That’s all your cow is worth, Fritz Stuki, and 
all that I can give you.” 

“Then take your gold back and give me my cow. 
I don’t like the bargain.” And Fritz threw the gold 
piece back to the dwarf. “Buy Franz’s cow here,” 
he went on. “He will be glad to sell it to you. Your 
gold is more than what he owes me.” 

That was true, and Franz accepted. With the 
piece of gold he could repay Fritz and at least 
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have enough money left to buy some food for his 
family. 

Fritz had what he wanted: his neighbor’s cow 
would go. 

That night, at home, Franz could not eat any sup- 
per. He went to bed early, after carelessly tossing 
the gold piece on the table. 

How was he going to feed his children, and keep 
them in good health? How was he going to clothe 
them during the long winter months? He worried 
all night long as he lay in his bed. ‘There seemed to 
be no answer to these questions. 

It was late the next morning when he got up. He 
felt tired. Suddenly through the kitchen door he 
heard his wife and children shout with amazement. 
Curious, he got up and went to see what was the 
matter. 

What a sight! It was worth shouting about. 
Around the gold piece he had thrown upon the 
table were seven others, arranged in a circle, like 
seven chicks about their mother. 

The dwarf had given Franz a magic gold piece. 

The next night, and every night thereafter, Franz 
left the gold piece on the table, and always, in the 
morning, there were seven more around it. He was 
able to buy the best clothes for his wife and children, 
and a large herd of cows. 

To learn that he had refused a magic gold piece 
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was enough to make Fritz Stuki very sick. And it 
did not console him to see the beautiful dairy that 
Franz built on the slope below his own. In fact, the 
shock was too great, and not long after, he died. 
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The Secret of the Rock 





ACOB FOUND LIFE MOST ARDUOUS. 
In his father’s chalet at the edge of the forest 
which darkens the foot of the Gemmi, he did 
nothing but complain from morning till night. 

“Why isn’t every day Sunday?” he lamented 
when he had to get up at dawn to milk the cows, or 
carry a load of fresh grass to the rabbits. 

“If only I could lie down and dream,” he sighed 
as he went down to the communal oven to fetch the 
_ brown bread in his pack-basket. 

“T should have been born rich, like some people. 
I shouldn’t have to toil and toil, like an ox,” he 
grumbled. 

“Nothing good ever happens to a lazy boy like 
you,’ said his old mother. “You will become poorer 
and poorer.” 

“Unless I get rich quickly.” 

“Yes. But how?” 
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“TI know an easy way,” laughed the hunchback 
from Leuk. 

“Do you really?” asked Jacob. 

“Yes. I know an enchanted rock on the Torren- 
thorn, with a rich treasure hidden inside. If you fol- 
low the rules, the rock will open.” 

‘“Tell me the rules then. Quick, tell me. I want 
to go.” 

“At midnight you must lie on a cowhide near the 
rock. A mysterious clock will slowly strike the 
twelve strokes of midnight. At the first stroke the 
rock will open. Then hurry, hurry, hurry, gather 
as much of the treasure as you can before the twelfth 
stroke, for the rock closes then. Many have lingered 
behind and been crushed. It is said that no one has 
yet come out of the rock alive.” 

“Oh, I will know when to go. Have no fear.” 

That very night Jacob set out with a bag folded 
in his pocket. He bought an old cowhide at Leuk, 
and started for the Torrenthorn. With the cowhide 
tied on his back so that his hands were free, he began 
to climb the steep Albinen ladders. It is much more 
exhausting to climb a mountain than to milk a cow, 
or skim the milk, but Jacob did not stop to think of 
that. He climbed and climbed, with the slow steady 
steps of the mountaineer, until he came to the rock 
which the hunchback had described. Here he spread 
the cowhide on the rough grass, lay down, and 
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waited impatiently. He had come up so fast that he 
had to wait a long time. 

The first stroke of the mysterious clock was re- 
peated by the echoes of the valleys. With a noise of 
rusty chains trailing on the ground, the rock split 
wide open. Jacob rushed in. He marveled at the 
round piles of silver standing side by side like piles 
of stories set along the side of a road. Quickly he 
filled his bag, listening to the clock which was slowly 
but steadily striking the midnight hour. 

At the fifth stroke he had already filled his bag, 
and was grieved at not having brought a larger one. 
Then, seeing a door ahead, he ran through into a sec- 
ond room. What a sight! Here were piles of gold, 
even bigger than the piles of silver. 

Bang .. . bang . . . boomed the clock. 

“T have time,” thought Jacob. He threw the sil- 
ver on the ground, and hurriedly filled the bag with 
gold until it almost burst. 

Bang... bang. . . . The mysterious clock con- 
tinued to strike the hour. 

“T have time,” thought Jacob, lifting the bag on 
his shoulder. ‘“‘Let’s see what is behind this second 
door.” 

How wonderful! The floor of the third room was 
covered with diamonds up to Jacob’s knees. He 
waded through them as one wades through a swamp. 

Bang... bang...bang... 
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“Never mind,” thought Jacob. “Tstill have time.” 

He emptied the bag of gold, and began to fill it 
with diamonds. 

Bang! .. . The clock boomed, and stopped. The 
twelve strokes were over. Hardly had the echoes 
died, when the rock began to close, with the same 
din of rusty chains. 

Terrified, Jacob ran back toward the entrance, 


_ slipping over the gold and silver he had thrown on 


the floor. He squeezed through the narrowing 
crack. On his shoulders he could feel the pressure 
of the closing rocks. He was out! But the rock 




















caught his bag, and crushed the diamonds, like mill- 
stones grinding wheat to flour. 

The fright and the excitement had been too much 
for Jacob. He fainted. When he came to, he was 
lying on the cowhide, with the sun, like a big round 
cheese, peering at him over the Torrenthorn. Jacob 


_ thought that he must have had a nightmare. The 


rock behind him was smooth and ordinary looking. 
It did not seem like a rock with a secret. But Jacob 


searched for his bag in vain. It was no longer folded 


in his pocket. It was inside the rock. 

Sadly he returned to his home, where he lay ill 
with a high fever for some weeks. When he re- 
covered, he was also cured of his desire to get rich 
quickly, and ever after he was a hard-working 
farmer. 
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The Old Man of the Mountains 





EAR LEUK IN WALLIS, THERE IS 

an Alp whose slopes are like a gray 

tapestry: stones, more stones, meager 

blades of grass, a few timid bunches of 
alpine flowers. A goat would not care to be seen 
browsing there. 

But it was not always so. 

Long ago the Alp was smooth and colorful, with 
thick green grass and great patches of flowers. 
Herds of fat cows grazed on it. The air resounded 
with the gay ringing of their bells. 

A rich man owned this Alp, and the fat cows as 
well. He was Hans Waldis, Meier (Mayor) of the 
valley of Leuk: a very respectable man. 

Meier Waldis was so well off that he did not have 
to do much work himself. He hired herdsmen to 
care for his many cows, and farmers to manage his 
farms. Thus he was able to spend much of his time 
hunting chamois on the rocky peaks. 
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The chamois is quick, lives in impossible places, 
and is most difficult to kill. This was a good thing 
for Meier Waldis, for they belonged to the Old 
Man of the Mountains. The Old Man loved his 
chamois, and when he caught a man killing them, 
he punished him most severely. 

One day Meier Waldis chased a fine chamois for 
hours. The animal seemed to defy him. It would 
stand on a high rock, a brown silhouette against the 
sky, motionless as a stuffed antelope. Then, just as 
Meier Waldis was close enough to shoot, yoop, the 
chamois was gone, only to reappear upon a higher 
crag. 

Waldis got so angry that he no longer looked 
like a respectable Meier. He swore, and he climbed, 
and he perspired, and he swore again. All to no 
avail. 

He had almost reached the summit, when sud- 
denly the Old Man of the Mountains stood before 
him, his long white beard waving over his shoulder 
like a long white scarf. In a voice that resounded 
from peak to peak he said angrily, “You foolhardy 
creature! Don’t you know that these Alps and their 
chamois are mine? Don’t you know that I punish 
those who hunt my herds? Do I give chase to your 
cows? I order you to return home, and never to 
disturb my animals again!” 

Now Meier Waldis was a proud and arrogant 
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man. Even the Old Man of the Mountains had no 
' right to speak to him this way. 

“Tam Hans Waldis, Meier of the Valley of Leuk, 
and the mountains are under my rule. Therefore I 
can hunt where I please, and so I will,” he answered 
defiantly. 

This was impudent talk, but fortunately for 
Meier Waldis the Old Man of the Mountains was in 
a good mood. 

“T should punish you, Meier Waldis, but I have 
had a good day. I counted fifty young chamois in 
my herds, and I feel indulgent. Tell me what you 
want. If you promise to leave my herds in peace 
from now on, you shall have it.” 

Meier Waldis thought for a while. 

“Tf you will let me have a tubful of butter every 
day,” he said at last, “no one will ever trouble your 
chamois again.” 

“Agreed,” said the Old Man, and they parted 
good friends. 

When Meier Waldis stepped out of his door next 
morning, there, beside his house stood a butter tub 
as big asa church. It was filled to the brim with sweet 
fresh butter, the best the Meier had ever had from 
his cows. And every morning thereafter the tub was 
filled anew. 

Meier Waldis became richer than ever. The peo- 
ple of his valley profited by it too. The Meier could 
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not very well forbid them to hunt the chamois with- 
out sharing some of his butter with them. 

So Leuk became a prosperous valley. The agree- 
ment with the Old Man of the Mountains seemed a 
very happy one. 

In the meantime, however, the number of cham- 
ois increased rapidly. One could see them leaping 
on all the rocks of the mountains. It was a pretty 
sight. But unfortunately they also came down to 
the fields and pastures and ate the grass meant for the 
cows. They jumped over the fences of the cabbage 
gardens and ate the tenderest cabbage hearts. They 
even went so far as to eat the geraniums out of the 
window boxes. That certainly was not in the agree- 
ment. 

Meier Waldis was trying hard to forget his love 
of hunting, but it was not so easy now, when the 
chamois came right to his door. And one day he 
wiped the dust from his old gun. Picking out a 
chamois which was grazing on a patch of leeks in 
his garden, he shot it dead. 

The mountains echoed the shot, louder, louder, 
like a giant orchestra repeating the notes of the solo 
instrument. Louder, louder, louder, millions of 
shots thundered down the valleys, up the mountains. 
Lightning flashed across the darkened sky. A strong 
wind began to blow. The shot had grown into a 
real storm. And above the deafening din, the Old 
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Man of the Mountains roared these terrible words, 
“Meier Waldis, Meier Waldis. You killed my cham- 
ois. You did not keep your promise. Your fields and 
your cows will be turned into stones. Your butter 
tub will become a rock.” 

When the storm was over nothing was left of 
Meier Waldis’s fine fields and herds but a desert of 
stones, and in place of the tub of butter there now 
rose a peak, which was called the Hasellehn. 

Full of anger, Meier Waldis snatched up his gun, 
and madly ran to the mountain. He climbed to 
where he had seen the Old Man of the Mountains. 
A beautiful white chamois seemed to be waiting for 
him there. Just as the Meier shouldered his gun, a 
stone broke loose under his feet, and he rolled into 
the abyss below. | 

His hat fell into the mountain stream, the Rote 
Lauine, and at that place it is still known as the /7- 
butine (the hat in), while the gorge into which he 
fell is called the Meier Waldis Klam. And this is so, 
that no one will ever forget the punishment of the 
Old Man of the Mountains. 
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The Haunted Alp 





HREE COBBLERS OF KIPPEL SAT 

in a row. They laughed and sang and whis- 

tled the livelong day while they nailed and 

sewed and cut the leather. They were gay, 
and rightfully so, for they were good cobblers and 
had much work to do. . 

“Look out of the window,” said Sigmund to the 
other two one day; “there goes Hans the Yodler. 
He said he would spend the night in the haunted 
chalet of the Guggialp for two goats. But he only 
got halfway there, and lost his goats.” 

‘And he was wise,” said Fritz. “He lost the goats, 
but he kept his life. That’s better than a hundred 
goats.” 

“T wouldn’t try it for a thousand goats,” said 
Franz. 

“IT would,” said Sigmund. “Bet me a cow, the 
prettiest cow in the Loetschen Valley, with a bell at 
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her neck, and I will go to the haunted chalet and 
nail a new sole on my shoe to prove it.”’ 

“The cow is yours,” said Fritz and Franz, 
“though we advise you not to try it.” 

‘Tt will be easy. All I need is a holy candle, a 
sword, and a strong horse. And how I'll love the 
sound of the bell on my beautiful cow!”’ 

The cobblers found a strong horse, a sword, and 
a holy candle, and the very next evening Sigmund 
climbed on the horse and departed for the Guggialp. 
The night was clear. 

All went well at first. Sigmund enjoyed the trip. 
Halfway up the mountainside he dismounted to rest 
his horse, and sitting on a rock he ate some bread and 
cheese. It gave him new courage to continue, for ' 
the hardest part lay ahead. 

The horse stumbled two or three times on rocks 
which had rolled onto the mountain path. 

‘This is not bad at all,” thought Sigmund, “al- 
_ though I would like to know why there are all those 
stones in my path.” 

Suddenly a small branch slapped across his 
face. 

“Plague on it!” said Sigmund, “that branch has 
no right to be there.” 

He cut it down with a stroke of his sword. Sud- 
denly two fiery eyes glowed through the thicket 
and a dreadful voice said, 
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“In deadly peril will be he 
W ho touches the enchanted tree. 
The sword and holy light of Grace 
Will save him in this stony place. 
But he who goes to Chluistein 
Will there atone.” 


Sigmund tried hard to laugh this off. “Yes, I'll 
meet you at Chluistein,” he answered, “if such is 
your wish, whoever you are.” And he continued 
on his way. 

Nothing further happened for a long time. The 
only noise he heard came from the stones which his 
horse’s hooves set rolling down the mountainside. 

But as he approached the Guggi gorge near 
Chluistein, he saw that a huge monster lay across 
the narrow entrance. It had the head of a fish, the 
body of a bear, and a cow’s tail. 

Sigmund did not like its looks at all, but he pressed 
on. As the distance between them decreased, the 
fish-headed bear began to swell. It swelled and 
swelled until it filled the whole gorge. Sigmund 
needed all his strength to keep the terrified horse on 
the path. 

“Now isthe time to think of my Loetschen cow,” 
he thought. “Forward!” 

He forced the horse up to the monster and—how 
strange! —the horse’s head, his neck, the whole horse 
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and his rider, went right through the monster as if 
it were nothing but a thick cloud. When Sigmund 
turned to look back everything had disappeared. 

He was not bothered again until he reached the 
chalet of the Guggialp. It was daybreak. The huge 
red ball of the sun began to rise above the distant 
peaks. - 

Sigmund tied his horse near the door and went in. 

The inside of the chalet was empty save for a 
table and an old chair. A smell of burnt flesh filled 
the air. Sigmund laid his tools on the table, and be- 
gan the job of nailing on the new sole. He tried not 
to be frightened, but cold perspiration rolled down 
his forehead. 

Ping! Pang! Sigmund worked fast, hoping to fin- 
ish the job before anything more happened. 

But all of a sudden something blocked off the 
light from the large window. Sigmund looked up. 
The huge hairy head of a giant wild boar was trying 
to squeeze in. Two fierce little eyes stared at him 
while the black snout almost rubbed his face. 

“Good morning, Sigmund,” said the Boar, “don’t 
mind if I watch. I don’t wear shoes, but I like to see 
you work. Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

The Boar pushed Sigmund’s tools from place to 
place on the table with his paw, and asked all man- 
ner of silly questions. 


“What is this? What is that? What do you call 
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this? Why do you call that tool by that name? What 
do you do with this? Ha! Ha!” 

Sigmund pretended not to hear, but he became 
angrier and angrier. Finally he struck the big black 
paw with his last, and said, ““Take your greasy paw 
off my tools, you tusky, dirty creature, and take 
your silly head away from that window!” 

The Boar drew his head out, but instead he man- 
aged to squeeze through the door and came into the 
chalet, just as Sigmund drove home his last nail. 

Determined not to appear afraid, Sigmund lit a 
fire in the fireplace in order to melt some cheese on 
a piece of bread. He needed new strength to return 
to Kippel after such a night. 

The odor of the cheese seemed to give the Boar 
an idea, a strange one too. He put his left paw into 
the fire and began to roast it as though it belonged 
to quite another animal. The same odor of burnt 
flesh which Sigmund had noticed when he first came 
in now filled the chalet. It almost choked the cob- 
bler. 

When his paw seemed roasted to his satisfaction, 
the Boar drew it out of the fire and began to cut lit- 
tle pieces from it which he ate with obvious delight. 
He winked at Sigmund. 

“Have a little piece, Sigmund,” he said, offering 
a piece of his paw. ““Taste it. It’s better than your 
cheese, Sigmund!” 
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“Let each one eat his own food,” answered Sig- 
mund. “You can eat your paw. I will eat my cheese.” 

Upon hearing these words the monster leapt up 
to the ceiling in a wild rage. He trampled the ground 
so furiously that the chalet seemed about to col- 
lapse. Then he ran through the door, almost pulling 
the frame apart, while his hair flew all about the 
room. He never came back. 

Sigmund wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head and packed up his belongings. The horse gal- 
loped every bit of the way down the mountain with 
him. When Fritz and Franz met him they were 
frightened by his white face. They helped him into 
his house and to bed, where he remained for many 
months at death’s door. 

But the Loetschen cow with the bell at her neck 
was in his stable when he recovered, and his experi- 
ence gave him something to talk about for the rest 
of his life. 
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The Vengeance of the Dwarf 





N THE SHORES OF THE LAKE 

of Thun there once rose a mountain 

which sheltered, at its foot, a village of 

brown, rough-hewn logs and white- 
washed stone. The mountain was called the Rallin- 
genstock, and the village, Rallingen. 

It was a prosperous village. Its houses were neat 
and clean like new toys. In summertime, boxes of 
red geraniums decorated all the windows, even 
those of the Town Hall. They gave the village a 
gay, friendly, holiday look. But the villagers were 
bad. They were haughty towards strangers; they 
were selfish and uncharitable to poorer people. Ral- 
lingen was a pretty but heartless village. 

Now one day around the top of the Rallingen- 
stock heavy clouds were seen to gather. Although 
it was midday the sky grew black as night, so that 
oil lamps and candles had to be lighted, and when 
night itself came, a strong wind began to blow. 
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Geranium boxes, chimneys and shutters were hurled 
through the streets. The wrought iron shop signs 
swung wildly on their hinges. Their creaking could 
be heard between the peals of thunder until it was 
drowned in the ever-increasing clatter of the rain. 
It seemed as though the lake of Thun itself had risen 
into the sky, to fall back in torrents on the town. 

Locked behind their doors and windows, the vil- 
lagers declared that never in the history of Rallingen 
had there been such a storm. 

Suddenly, in a particularly vivid flash of light- 
ning, a small, dwarf-like man appeared at the en- 
trance to the village. He came walking down the 
street with his head bent against the rain, and al- 
though he wore a thick brown coat, he seemed cold 
and wet to the bone. 

At the first house he stopped and knocked on the 
heavy oaken door. It opened a crack, and two blue 
eyes peered through suspiciously. Then, without 
giving the dwarf time to ask for shelter and food, 
a brutal hand banged the door shut in his face. 

Undismayed, he went to the next house, where 
he received the same treatment. Again, and again, 
through the whole village he went, seeking pro- 
tection from the rain under the balconies. Always, 
he was chased away. 

Finally he came to the last house of all. An old 
man and his wife lived there, and they, among all 
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the villagers of Rallingen, were kind and generous. 
When the dwarf knocked, the door was opened in 
a twinkling. He was invited in. The wife, seeing the 
little shivermg man, gave him warm clothes, and 
put his wet ones to dry over the green tile stove. On 
the carved table there was soon set for him a large 
bow] of hot milk and coffee and big chunks of bread 
and cheese. 

Taking a piece of cheese in one hand and a piece 
of bread in the other, the dwarf ate like a starving 
man. He emptied the bow] of coffee and milk three 
times. Then he got up, and thanking his hosts with 
a smile, said that he must be on his way. Some im- 
portant business demanded that he press on. 

In vain the old couple offered him a bed for the 
night, protesting that no mortal man could get 
through the storm. The dwarf would not be dis- 
suaded. So, reluctantly, the good man opened the 
door for him, and he plunged out into the rain. — 

Not long after his departure, the storm rose to 
such a pitch that the villagers became really fright- 
ened. A grumbling sound seemed to come from the 
top of the Rallingenstock. It was not thunder. It 
was a loud rumble, like an army of giant drummers, 
drumming with ever increasing speed and loudness. 

Then, ina burst of lightning, the terrified villagers 
saw that the top of the Rallingenstock had cracked 
wide open and was hurtling down upon them. As- 
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tride the largest boulder, yelling and gesticulating 
as though leading a herd of mad horses, rode the 
mysterious dwarf. 

Every time the lightning struck he could be seen, 
now standing, now astride his terrible mount. 

Too late, the villagers tried to flee. The mountain 
came crashing down. Houses, people, everything 
were swept into the lake and destroyed. 

One house alone remained standing, untouched. 
It was the house where the kind old couple lived. 
Untroubled, they had slept through the night, for 
the dwarf, skillfully guiding his huge rock, stopped 
it in front of their house, thus protecting it from the 
crumbling mountain. 

When the old man and his wife awoke they real- 
ized that they alone, in all Rallingen, had been al- 
lowed to live, for they alone were kind and good 
and charitable. 
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The Knight with the Sight Heart 





ROM HIS HIGH CASTLE ON A 

wooded hill near Basle, the Knight of Wal- 

denburg ruled over his soldiers, his peas- 

ants, and his servants. Whenever he rode 
over his lands everyone bowed with humility, but 
fear and hate were on every face, for the Lord of 
Waldenburg was a brutal and a cruel man. He was 
avaricious, and made his peasants work beyond their 
strength. For pay he gave them scant food, and any- 
one so bold as to complain was flogged and thrown 
into the deep jails of Waldenburg castle. 

Poor Hans, one of his peasants, daily grew more 
troubled at the bitterness of his lot. Finally he could 
bear no longer the unhappiness of coming home 
from a long day’s work to find his hungry wife and 
children sitting around a bare table, with only their 
meager ration of thin soup and coarse black bread 
before them. 
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“T am going to see our master,” he told his wife. 
“T shall ask him for more food.” 

At that his wife began to wring her hands and 
cry. “Don’t, Hans, don’t. Remember what hap- 
pened to our neighbor, Franz. He is now in the 
_ damp jail of Waldenburg. The same fate will be 
" yours. Don’t go, I implore you.” 

“T must,” said poor Hans. “I can no longer bear 
to see our children starve.” And with that he took 
one of the clay plates from the cupboard, and off he 
went to Waldenburg castle. 

His heart beat fast as he passed the soldiers at the 
castle gate, standing sternly, armed with long spikes. 
His legs trembled a little as he was led into the dining 
room where the Knight of Waldenburg, in a thick 
scarlet coat, sat at dinner. He was devouring a leg 
of mutton. “What do you want, churl?” he 
growled, without looking up from his plate. “Speak 
out!”’ 

“My wife and children starve,” said Hans 
bravely. “I have come to demand food for them. I 
have always been a good laborer. I have done my 
share and more. But I cannot work any longer un- 
less you fill this plate three times a day so that my 
family can eat.” And he took the plate that he had 
been carrying, and held it out to the Knight of 
Waldenburg. 

The Knight, in a fury, turned as red as his coat, 
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and seizing the plate from Hans’s hand, hurled it 
to the floor, where it broke into a thousand 


pieces. 

‘You don’t want to work, you say?” he roared, 
striking the table with his fist. “Well, you won’t 
have to. P’ll put you in the place where you and 
your kind belong. Guards! Take this man to the jail, 
where he can keep company with rats and spiders 
and his friend Franz.” 


In her wretched home, deep ia the oak forest, 
Hans’s wife waited the whole day for his return. 
From her small-paned window she watched the 
forest path that led to the castle, but except for a 
few red squirrels and a wild boar that crossed it 
rapidly, the path remained deserted. 

Night fell. 

Still Hans had not come. 

Knowing her worst fears were realized, she spent 
the night in tears, trying to think of a way to save 
her husband. 

In the morning they brought her the news that 
Hans had been put in jail. Drying her eyes, she 
stood up. “I shall go to see the Knight myself,” she 
said. ‘He alone can release Hans and give food to 
my children.” 

Where the little forest path met the highway, 
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she came upon the fat Knight. Followed by a few 
servants he was taking his early morning walk, 
dressed in a heavy blue coat with sleeves as large as 
stove pipes, and on his head a small flat hat topped 
with a little feather, which made him look even 
fatter. 

“My Lord,” she said, kneeling down, “have pity 
on me and my poor Hans. The sight of his hungry 
children drove him to your castle to ask for food. 
Have pity. Release him. Give us the food we need.” 

For a while the Knight of Waldenburg stared at 
her silently. Then he picked up a stone from the 
side of the road, and offering it to her he said 
brutally, “Here is the bread you need. Go home, 
and when you have eaten it, come back. I'll give you 
some more.” 

So angry that she was no longer afraid, Hans’s 
wife rose to her feet. Taking the stone from the 
Knight’s hand she brandished it in his face, and 
cried, “Your heart is like this stone. Oh, that it could 
turn your blood and body into a hard lifeless rock!” 

Hardly had the words passed her lips when, to 
the astonishment of everyone present, a strange 
change came over the Knight. His face became pale 
and grey. His blue coat, his red hat and gold stock- 
ings seemed to lose their color. They became grey 
like his face. Stock-still he stood, with stony eyes 
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staring fixedly ahead. He had indeed become a life- 
less stone. 

And there he remains to this day: a great rock 
by the wayside, reminding every passer-by of the 
fate of the cruel Knight of Waldenburg. 
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Schoch, D’Altschmidja Spinnt Noch 





NCE UPON A TIME IN THE 

Aletsch Valley near the Aletsch Glacier 

in the Valaisian Alps stood an old hut, 

black with time, which belonged to an 

aged and pious widow. As she sat alone by her 

night lamp during the long winter nights, spinning, 

she often prayed that the lost souls on the Aletsch 

Glacier might be redeemed. She prayed almost con- 

tinuously, and kept her door open so that the poor 

souls could come in and warm themselves near her 

big oven. But she would only give them permission 

to enter just before she was going to bed. Then she 

would open the window and call softly, “Now, but 
without harm to me!” 

Then the house door would open, as if pushed by 

a cold wind, and she would hear innumerable, al- 

most inaudible steps, tripping and trapping into the 
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room as if many people were pushing towards the 
warm stove. Then with the sound of the morning 
bell she would again hear them, tripping and trap- 
ping out of the house. 

One night it happened that the widow remained 
later than usual at her spinning wheel. Outside it 
was very cold. Suddenly she heard very distinctly, 
“Schoch, d’Altschmidja Spinnt Noch.” 

“T know, I know,” she answered. “Just let me 
finish my tuft of wool,” and she went on spinning. 
- But after a little while she heard again, this time 
much louder, “Schoch, d’Altschmidja Spinnt 
Noch.” 

The third time she became very impatient. “If 
you cannot wait until I have finished, come in,” she 
said angrily, but forgot to add, “without harm to 
THe,” 

With a rush, all the doors opened at once, and 
the steps of the invisible night callers became so 
numerous, and the whirring around lasted so long 
that it seemed as if it would never end. The little 
old widow became terrified. She was suffocating, 
but she could not move from her spinning wheel, 
for the room was filled with lost souls. So great 
was the pity in her heart, however, that she ac- 
cepted it as the deserved punishment for having left 
the poor souls waiting out in the cold for so long. 

When d’Altschmidja was about to die, the people 
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of the village asked each other, “Where will the 
poor souls call now that their old friend is dead?” 
Suddenly they heard outside the window where the 
old woman lay dying, “Schoch, d’Altschmidja lebt 
noch.” (It is cold, the wife of the blacksmith still 
lives.) The old widow smiled happily when she 
heard these voices, and then passed away. 

At that moment the people saw a great light out- 
side. A long procession of burning lights began to 
move from the house of the widow to the glacier. 
As soon as a light reached the glacier, it went out. 
“Those are the poor souls,” said the people, “with 
the night lights that the widow left burning for 
them. They are accompanying their old friend. Yes! 
It is true! D’ Altschmidja lebt noch!” 
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ONG AGO, HIGH UP ON THE 
Balisalp Hans the herdsman tended his 
cows. His lonely chalet was always neat 
and tidy. A tight bunch of edelweiss hung 

over the door, and a single flower of the same plant 
was always stuck in Hans’s little embroidered straw 
cap. This was to prove that he was a good climber, 
for the edelweiss only grows where clumsy feet dare 
not go. 

Every evening, when the milking was done, Hans 
would climb to the ledge behind his chalet to wave 
to Frieda, his fiancée, across on the Seealp. There 
he would remain, dreaming, and listening to the 
bells of his cows, until night crept slowly up from 
the deep valley below. Then he would return to his 
bed of straw, hoping to dream still of Frieda. 

Every morning he would climb to the ledge again, 
and wave good-morning to her, before starting the 
day’s work. 
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But one night he was awakened by a strange 
sound which seemed to be coming from the first 
floor of the chalet. It sounded as though several 
men were talking down there. They did not muffle 
their voices, but spoke loudly and freely as if they 
were in their own house. Hans went on tiptoe to 
the edge of the rough-hewn stairway. He was 
astonished at the sight that met his eyes. 

A fire roared in the chimneyplace, while three 
men stood about it. They were dressed in long 
brown robes like monks, and their bald heads re- 
flected the red light of the flames. 

One was tall. The second was of medium size, 
while the third was very small. 

The tall one was stirring the contents of a huge 
kettle which hung over the fire. 

The second was pouring milk into the kettle. 

The third was stacking wood upon the fire. 

Then, as Hans watched, the tall man brought a 
small bottle from his pocket. After peering at its 
contents, he emptied it into the boiling milk. 

The middle-sized man, having poured into the 
kettle all the milk he could find, went to the door. 
He picked up a strange, very long pipelike horn 
which was leaning there, and began to play a lovely 
simple tune which echoed and re-echoed from the 
mountain. It must have been a magic horn, for all 
Hans’s cows came lumbering to the door. They 
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stood ina circle there, listening with deep attention. 

Meanwhile the small man had poured the con- 
tents of the kettle into three different pails. Hans 
was surprised to see the boiling milk change color 
as he filled them. In one pail it was red. In the second 
green, but in the third it remained white. 

Then, as if aware that Hans was watching, the 
tall man looked up. With a sign of his hand he called 
the herdsman down. 

Hans hesitated. Who were these mysterious 
men? Why had they come to his chalet to do these 
strange things? Perhaps his life was in danger. 

But the tall man seem impatient. He motioned 
again, and Hans, gathering — courage, went down 
into the room. 

“Hans,” said the small man, “do you see these 
three pails? I invite you to drink from one of them. 
If you choose the green one you will become a very 
rich man. If you choose the red, you will become 
very, very strong. But if you drink from the white 
pail you will be able to play the magic tune on the 
alphorn. Which will you take?” 

Hans was not long in making his choice. He was 
charmed by the weird three-note melody that the 
middle-sized man was still playing upon the long 
horn. Bringing the pail of white liquid to his lips, 
he took a long draught from it. 

“T congratulate you upon your choice,” said the 
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tall man. “For if you had chosen the red or the 
green, you would have died, and hundreds of years 
would have gone by before the Swiss mountaineers 
would be offered the alphorn again.” 

Then the three men vanished, like people in a 
dream. 

Hans thought for a moment that it really had 
been a dream. Everything in the chalet seemed just 
as usual. But the long alphorn was still there. It was 
leaning against the door as the middle-sized man 
had left it. 

Timidly the herdsman put it to his lips and blew. 
To his delight the same tune with the same charm 
came softly from the horn. Its three notes were re- 
peated over and over, loud and soft, by the echoes 
of the mountain. Hans could play as well as the 
mysterious stranger. 

Lovingly, Hans made a second horn exagall like 
the first, for Frieda, and they played to each other 
from one mountain to the next. They were 
married, and all their children and grandchildren 
learned how to play the horn. 

And that is how the alphorn was given to the 
Swiss mountaineers to wake the echoes upon the 


Alps. 
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HERE WAS ONCE, IN A SWISS 

valley, a band of robbers so fierce and so 

bold that people became afraid to leave their 

houses. They would pile furniture behind 
their doors at night, and never went to bed without 
placing their swords or halberds near at hand. When 
they went out to till their fields they always went 
in groups, carrying their forks and hoes on one 
shoulder, and their swords on the other. 

Even so the robbers swooped down every day 
on some farm and carried back sackfuls of loot to 
their mountain retreat. 

It was a real state of siege, so things went from 
bad to worse in the valley. 

“If we could only find the robbers’ den,” the 
peasants said among themselves, “‘we could go and 
trap them, like marmots in their hole.” 

“It would be certain death for anyone bold 
enough to go up to their mountain to spy on them.” 
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‘Perhaps not,” said a rich farmer. 

‘““What do you mean, Jacob? Do you have some 
plan?” 

“Yes,” answered Jacob, “I have. Let me try. If 
you don’t see me again, I will have failed.” 

The next morning Jacob put on his hooded 
blouse, and with no weapon but a stick freshly 
cut from an ash, he walked away on the deserted 
road. 

Far from the village, where the road entered an 
oak forest, he suddenly found himself in the midst 
of a swarm of bandits, as thick and angry as a flight 
of wasps whose nest has been stepped upon. Brutal 
hands grasped him by the arms and throat, while 
dozens of bloodthirsty eyes glared at him. 

“What are you doing here, and where are you 
going?” shouted the chieftain. 

Jacob put ona very stupid air, and began to weep, 
like a child who is being spanked. 

“T don’t know, I don’t know what you want. I 
have done nothing,” he cried. 

‘‘A simpleton,” said one of the robbers, whose 
beard was as dusty as a bunch of grass by the road- 
side. “He looks as stupid as a hen. Let’s hang him.” 

“Wait,” said the chief. “He might be able to 
give us some useful information.” 

“T can cook,” suggested Jacob, drying his eyes. 
“T can cook well.” . 
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A burst of laughter answered him. 

“That does not sound so silly to me,” declared the 
chief. “We need someone to cook our dinner while 
we are away. This fellow looks harmless. Why not 
take him with us?” 

“T wouldn’t do that,” said the chief’s lieutenant. 
“How do we know he is not a spy?” 

“Puh! Have no fear. He is quite witless.” 

So Jacob was taken along. They climbed along 
a steep mountain trail which led to a deep cave hid- 
den behind a screen of black fir trees. Here he was 
thrown upon a pile of straw, where, as night had 
fallen, he went to sleep as soundly as if he had been 
in his own bed. 

“Look at the fool sleep,” said the chief to his 
lieutenant. ““One would think he was in his mother’s 
house. Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

“Maybe so. But I'll watch him anyway.” 

In the morning the band made ready to leave on 
one of its daily raids. The chief showed Jacob where 
the food was kept. 

“See that everything is clean around here, and 
the soup ready when we return tonight. Other- 
wise . . .” He passed his hand across his throat in 
a threatening gesture. 

Left alone, Jacob studied the cave carefully, 
Noting its position in the mountain. He knew that 
he must keep the chief’s confidence, so he went 
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diligently to work and when the band returned, 
hungry, and loaded down with loot, the cave was 
neat and tidy, and a big cauldron of soup was steam- 
ing over the fire, alongside of three roasted sheep. 

“Ah! Ah! You simpleton,” said the chief. “You 
have not lied. That soup smells good!” 

Jacob gave a silly smile, but did not answer. 

Everything went well during the next few days. 
Jacob observed the robbers’ habits, and, while they 
were away, took note of the cave’s surroundings. 
At night the bandits were pleased with his cooking, 
but he had to endure many brutal jokes. The more 
stupid he looked, the more joyous they became. 
Only the lieutenant kept an ever suspicious eye upon 
him. 

One day, while the robber-band was away, he 
went into the woods to find a place in which his vil- 
lage friends could hide in ambush. He saw the lieu- 
tenant returning unexpectedly. Jacob had to think 
fast. Seeing some raspberry bushes near by, he began 
to pick the berries. 

‘“What are you doing here, so far away from the 
cave? Spying?” inquired the lieutenant. 

“Huh?” grumbled Jacob. 

‘What are you doing here, I said?” shouted the 
bandit. 

“Oh, one must pick berries when they are ripe,” 
answered Jacob, putting the raspberries in his hand- 
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HOW THE ROBBER BAND WAS TRICKED 
kerchief. “Tonight you will have raspberries for 
dinner. They are good, very good.” 

‘‘Raspberries, raspberries,” growled the bandit. 
“I wonder!”’ 

The same evening he asked his chief to get rid of 
the simple-minded cook. 

“He 1s not the fool he pretends to be. He is a spy. 
If we don’t hang him, he will hang us all.” 

The chief shook his head and looked sideways at 
his cook. “Heavens!”’ he said. “But I do like his 
soup.” 

The place was becoming unsafe for him, Jacob 
decided. However, he knew enough by this time. 
He could go now. Early the next morning, after 
making certain that all the robbers had gone down 
the mountain, he took a short cut to his village, run- 
ning almost all the way. Everyone there thought he 
was dead, so he was received with shouts of joy. 
But he had no time to waste. Jacob explained quickly 
what he had seen and done, and then ordered all the 
men to take their arms and follow him up the moun- 
tain. 

He led the peasants to the cave by the same short 
cut by which he had come down. The bandits were 
not yet back; that gave him time to place all his men 
in the woods surrounding the den. 

No dinner was smoking over the fire when the 
band returned. No cook greeted them with a silly 
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smile. Surprised and worried, the robbers went out 
into the wood, calling Jacob, while the chief’s lieu- 
tenant repeated again and again, “I told you so. I 
told you so!”’ 

This was the moment Jacob had been waiting for. 
At his signal the peasants fell upon the scattered 
robbers, and made short work of them. 

The next day they hung the robber-band from 
the highest trees on the mountain. The villagers, 
thanks to Jacob’s courage, could resume their 
normal way of life: “‘frisch, fromm, frolich, frei,” 
as they say, which means brave, pious, gay, and 
inee: 
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The “Brenggen” Field 





ROM THE HEIGHTS OF THE HAH- 

nemoos a wide, wonderful stretch of land 

called the “Brenggen’”’ descends toward 

Leuk. Nowadays it is used for pasture. In 
olden times, however, when the region was more 
fertile, the Brenggen was one big field of wheat. 
Every year it brought a rich harvest, often an over- 
abundant one. Further down, near the Metschriver, 
the clapper of the mill would continue its monot- 
onous song for weeks, telling the people on the other 
side of the mountain and those in the valley how 
much wheat the rich farmers of the Brenggen had 
harvested. And so the sly merchants could calcu- 
late in advance the price of wheat for the year. 

But the rich farmers soon discovered for them- 
selves how the merchants got the better of them 
and so they almost preferred a modest crop to a 
rich one which required more work without more 
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money. They began to work less diligently in their 
fields, but in spite of their neglect, it happened one 
summer that the wheat field stood in all its glory, 
and promised to bring in an exceptionally rich crop. 
Instead of rejoicing, the wealthy farmers became 
very angry, and deliberated on what could be done 
to keep up the price of their wheat. In their godless 
greed they decided to grind the wheat for only three 
weeks, and to throw the rest of the crop into the 
river. “Let the water grind the grain in its rock 
basins for the people down in the valley!” they said 
with a nasty chuckle, and not one of them raised 
his voice against such sinful waste. 

And so it happened. The price for wheat that 
winter was very high, and the gold flew into the 
money boxes of the rich farmers, but down in the 
valley, the people starved. This did not bother the 
farmers of the Brenggen, for they were hard men, 
and only concerned as to how they could become 
richer. 

Another summer came, and although the farmers 
had scarcely touched the land, again the wheatfield 
stood in all its glory, with the stalks bending under 
the weight of their ears, waiting for the harvest. But 
one night the wheat began to ripple, and then to 
wave, stronger and stronger like an angry sea. The 
frightened farmers thought that the end of the 
world was near. All night they stood at their win- 
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dows, watching their wheat toss and rage. Near day- 
break, the storm quieted down. The farmers rushed 
into the fields. The wheat stalks still stood as straight 
and beautiful as before, but to their horror, the 
farmers discovered that the grain was gone. Not one 
kernel could be seen, either on the stalks or on the 
ground. The wheat had disappeared: there was no 
grain left. 

In the late fall, when frost and the winds bent the 
tender plants down to earth, one of the farmers dis- 
covered a hole in the ground. In this hole he saw 
some grains of wheat. Quickly he called his neigh- 
bors. They thought they had found their lost crop! 
Rejoicing, they filled sack after sack of the precious 
grain. But alas, they soon discovered that the grain 
could not be sold. It had rotted and was of no use 
to anyone. 

From that time on, neither wheat nor anything 
else would grow on the Brenggen soil in spite of all 
the hard work the Brenggen farmers would now do. 
They all became poor, and had to leave their homes 
and go begging all over the world. 

Today the people still show a big millstone in 
front of an alphut up on the Metschberg. From 
time to time one can hear the rustling of the wheat 
field down im the opening of the earth, and the water 
in the basins of the Metsch River is white with the 
flour of the wasted wheat. 
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Wise Alois 





LOIS HAD ALWAYS BEEN A GOOD 
boy. The teacher was proud of him; the 
minister was proud of him; but his parents 
were the proudest of all. Yes, Alois was 

a very nice child. 

When he had grown into a lively young man, his 
father said to him gravely, ‘“‘Alois, my boy, the time 
has come to talk of your future. You are intelligent, 
and a great career awaits you, I have no doubt. But 
it is necessary that you learn more things than are 
taught in our village school. You must go and study 
in Basel.” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“For this I have put aside some money I received 
from the sale of a cow. Take it, and make good use 
of it.” 

“Thank you, Father.” 

A few days later, with the money safe in his belt 
and some clothing in a bag, Alois bid farewell to 
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his father and to his weeping mother. 

At the end of the school year he came back to his 
parents for the summer vacation. They were very 
pleased to see him. 

“How tall you have grown,” said his mother. 
“But you are a little pale. You have studied too 
much.” 

“And did you learn many things?” asked his 
father. 

“Oh, yes, Father. Inow know what the frogssay!”’ 

“The frogs!” 

“Yes, Father. I know what they say.” 

‘So, after spending one year in school, and 
enough money to buy a cow, you have learned what 
the frogs say. My boy, if that is what they teach 
you at Basel, you’d better stay here and help us on 
the farm.” 

And Alois went back to work on the farm. All 
summer, from sunrise to sunset, he helped his father. 
They first harvested the hay for the cattle, then the 
wheat for the bread, the oats for the horse. Then 
the time came to weed the cabbage and beet fields. 
By the end of August Alois had regained his brown 
healthy look, and felt renewed courage for another 
school year. Alas, his father said no. He asked his 
mother about it, and she asked her husband. He said 
no again. No, no, no, many times. But she persisted, 
with great patience, and finally he said yes. 
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So, with some of his father’s savings in his belt, 
Alois went back to Basel. 

At the end of the second school year Alois re- 
turned home. His mother embraced him, and then 
said, “Dear Alois, you are as tall as your father now. 
Ah, but you are so pale again. You have spent too 
much time with your books.” 

‘“And what did those books teach you, my boy?” 
asked his father. 

“Oh, Father, I now know what the dogs say!” 

“Now look here, Alois.” 

“Yes, Father.” 

‘“No one cares what dogs and frogssay. And since 
you have obviously been studying worthless books, 
you had better stay with us on the farm. This time 
I shall be firm about it. Very firm!” 

But Alois worked so well again the whole sum- 
mer, that when September and school time came 
around his father felt indulgent. After only a little 
insistence from his wife, he drew a number of 
crowns from his savings-box, and sent his son back 
to Basel. 

At the end of the third school year Alois came 
home again. His mother kissed him tenderly, then 
said, “Truly, Alois, you are now taller than your 
father. But I shall be glad when you have finished 
‘ with those dusty books. You are paler every year.” 
‘Well, my son, you must be a scholar by now. 
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What have you been taught this year?” 
“Father, I now know what the fish say!” 
‘‘Ah, that is going too far, my son!” 
“Why, Father?” 

“T shall put an end to this before you learn what 
all the beasts of the earth say. "Tis a pastime for the 
idle rich. You will stay here and be a farmer. That 
is all!” 

So Alois went back to work on the farm, for good 
now, he feared. 

Some time after that, on a warm August after- 
noon, Alois was tying up sheaves of wheat in his 
father’s field, when two strangers stopped by. One 
was as fat as the other was thin. 

“Oh, there!” shouted the fat man. 

“What is it, gentlemen?” answered Alois. 

“What is your name?” 

“Alois, sir.” 

“Very well, Alois. My friend and I are going to 
Sion, in Wallis, for the election of the President. Of 
course we hope that one of us will be elected.” 

Both strangers winked, for each was certain that 
he would be elected. 

“T wish you the best of luck, gentlemen,” Alois 
said politely. 

“Thank you, Alois, thank you,” answered the 
fat stranger. ‘“‘Now you see, Alois, Sion is a long 
way off, and while two are better than one for a 
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long trip, three would be merrier. You look like an 
honest boy; won’t you join us?” 

“We will pay your expenses,” said the thin man, 
“and you can show us the way, which you must 
know better than we do.” 

“I know it very well, sir.” 

His father having given him permission to go, 
Alois put on his Sunday suit, and went off with the 
two strangers. These strangers were pleasant men 
who could talk of many things. They were gay, also, 
and knew songs galore. Thus the trip was more like 
a party. 

On the second day they stopped to eat their lunch 
at the edge of a green pond shaded by crooked 
willow trees. The grass was smooth and fresh and 
invited one to lie and rest. Alois enjoyed the bread, 
the sausages, the wine, which his friends offered 
him, as well as their amusing stories. 

Suddenly he heard two unknown voices talking 
behind him. | 

“‘T don’t believe it,” said one voice. 

“Of course it is as you wish,” said the other voice, 
“but it’s true. It is a holy wafer. 


“Little cross, 
Big cross, 
If I lie 
I go to bell.” 
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“T still don’t believe it.” 

“Who cares. And furthermore if the minister 
knew it, he could save the old woman who is dying 
in the Inn over there.” 

“Oh, you and your foolish stories! Good-bye.” 

Splish! Splosh! heard Alois as he turned around, 
and saw the legs of the first frog vanish into the pond. 
On a large waterlily pad sat the second frog, still 
holding something in her mouth that looked like a 
round cracker. Alois kept to himself what he had 
heard. 

The three companions stopped that night at the 
Inn of the Sitting Pig. This inn was quiet, as inns 
go. The servants walked on tiptoe. As the friends 
came in, they saw the village minister solemnly com- 
ing down the stairs which led to the second floor. 

“What a strange inn this is!” exclaimed the fat 
companion. 

“Pssht!”’ scolded a servant. ‘“Not so loud, sir. Our 
mistress is dying. They say she will not live through 
the night.” 

“T can save her,” offered Alois. 

“You! You never told us you were a doctor,” 
said the thin companion, amazed. 

“Tm not. But I heard what the frog said when we 
sat near the pond.” 

“Really?” The two companions stared at Alois 
as though he were out of his mind. 
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WISE ALOIS 

“Just wait for me.” 

Alois hastened back to the pond. It was almost 
dawn when he returned with the holy wafer. Thank 
heavens, the old woman was still alive. The minister, 
. who stood by her bed, was incredulous about the 
holy wafer, but he saw nothing wrong about giving 
it to her. 

It was a miracle. 

Color came slowly back to the woman’s cheeks. 
Life sparkied in her eyes again. She was safe! 

A little later, feeling as good as new, she called 
the three companions to her bedside to thank 
them. 

“Ask for whatever you wish, and I will give it to 
youifitisinmy powertodoso.” __ 

“Madam,” said the fat and the thin companions, 
“you owe us nothing. Thank our young friend 
here. He is the one who saved you.” 

“You are very kind, Madam,” said Alois, “but 
all I want is three silver coins. It will be good to hear 
them jingle in my pocket.” 

The three companions continued on their trip 
more gaily than ever. They made the road seem 
short with their songs, and, as they neared Sion they 
talked about the election. 

The next night they came to a cheerful looking 
inn which stood by the road. An iron chamois above 
the door proclaimed it to be the Chamois Inn. In- 
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side, a crowd of noisy peasants laughed amidst 
clouds of smoke. 

‘“Where is the host?” shouted the fat companion, 
knocking on the table with his hazel walkingstick. 
‘Come, come! Bring us your best cheese, and wine, . 
and bread. Weare three companions here, as hungry 
as wolves!” 

He took the large piece of cheese which the inn- 
keeper brought, and held it between his knees in 
front of the fire. As the surface of the cheese that 
was exposed to the flames began to melt, he scraped 
it up with a wooden spoon and spread it on slices 
of brown bread. This was the national dish of 
Wallis, and he thought it fitting to enjoy it before 
~ anelection. Then the three companions were shown 
to their bedroom where three beds lay in a row. 

Alas, they could not sleep. A large dog, right be- 
low their window, kept howling tirelessly into the 
night, while from somewhere far away, another dog 
answered. 

‘‘Aren’t dogs stupid!” complained the thin com- 
panion. “I have often wondered why they yellso for 
hours!” 

‘For no reason at all, you can be sure,” growled 
his fat friend, “unless it be a cat meowing six leagues 
away.” 

“You are wrong,’ 
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dogs are conversing as reasonably as we do. Further- 
more, what they are saying concerns us.” 

‘What do they say, then?” asked his two friends, 
who had no doubts now about his abilities. 

“They say there is a robber hiding inside the inn. 
At midnight he will open the door from the inside, 
and eleven accomplices will then sneak in and rob 
us all.” 

“Mercy, save us! Is that true, Alois?” 

‘Animals never lie.” 

“Then let’s go and get help. Quick!” 

The dogs were right. At midnight the inn door 
opened slowly, creaking on its hinges. At this signal 
eleven robbers crawled out of hiding, ready to sneak 
into the Inn. At this moment and to their amaze- 
ment a band of peasants fell upon them like a swarm 
of bees. They were struck from all sides by clubs, 
forks, and hoes, and in no time were safely bound, 
hand and foot. 

Alois became the hero of the night. When he bade 
farewell to the peasants the next morning, his 
pockets were heavy with the silver coins the grate- 

ful innkeeper had put in them. The fat and the 
thin man congratulated themselves upon their 
choice of a travelling companion. They sang all the 
more merrily as they tramped again along the road 
to Sion. 
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It was very dusty, however, and what with their 
singing, the companions’ throats soon became ter- 
‘ ribly dry. They sighed with relief at the sight of a 
little stream which zigzagged across a meadow. 
While they were lying flat on the grass, drinking 
the cool mountain water, Alois suddenly exclaimed, 
“Aha, someone’s talking about us again!” 

“Who?” asked his friends, looking about them. 
“We don’tsee anyone.” 

““That’s because you haven’t looked in the right 
place. You see the little fish over there, beside the 
big stone? The smaller one just said, “You see these 
big men lying on their stomachs? They try to drink 
like cows, but they don’t do it so well: they splash 
water all over their faces and coats. Well, anyway, 
one of them will be elected president at Sion.’ ” 

Upon hearing this the two friends were so de- 
lighted that they danced a jig by the stream, with 
their arms around each other’s shoulders. 

‘“Aren’t they foolish!” thought Alois. “One 
would think that two presidents were to be elected 
together.” 

The fish knew what they were talking about. The 
deeds of Alois were already known far and wide, 
even in Sion. And when he arrived there next day 
with his friends, the people of the town were so 
proud to have him in their midst that they elected 
him president at once. 
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It is impossible to tell which one of the three com- 
panions was the most surprised. But anyway the fat 
man and the thin man were not at all jealous of their 
friend’s success. They could not have looked hap- 
pier if they had been elected themselves. 

Alois sent for his parents so that they could share 
his good fortune. 

“T always knew Alois would be a great man,” 
said his father. 
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